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Extract from William Penn's Advice to his Children. 


love them with wisdom, correct them with affection: 
Con- 
if they show re- 


F God give you children, 


never strike in passion, and suit the correction to their age as well as fault. 
vince them of their error before you chastise them, and try them; 
morse before severity, never use that but in case of obstinacy or impenitency. 
ish them more by their understandings than the rod, and show them the folly, shame, 
and undutifulness of their faults, rather with a grieved than an angry countenance, 
and you will sooner affect their natures, and with a nobler sense, than a servile and 


Pun- 


rude chastisement can produce. I know the methods of some are severe corrections 


for faults, and artificial praises when they do well, and sometimes rewards; but this 
course awakens passions worse than their faults; for one begets base fear, if not 
hatred, the other pride and vain-glory, both which should be avoided in a religious 
education of youth; for they equally vary from it, and deprave nature. There 
should be the greatest care imaginable, what impressions are given to children ; that 
method which earliest awakens their understandings of love, duty, sobriety, just and 
honorable things, is to be preferred. 

Education is the stamp which parents give to their children; they pass among 
men for that they breed them, or for less value, perhaps, through all their days. The 
world is in nothing more wanting and more reprovable, both in precept and example; 
they do with their children as with their souls—put them out at livery for so much 
a year. They will trust their estates or shops with none but themselves; but for 
their souls and posterity they have less solicitude. But do you rear your children 
yourselves—I mean as to their morals, and be their bishops and teachers in the prin- 
ciples of conversation. As they are instructed, so they are likely to be qualified, 
and your posterity by their precepts and examples which they receive from yours. 

Were mankind herein more cautious, they would better discharge their duty to 
God and posterity, and their children would owe them more for their education than 
for their inheritances. Be not unequal in your !ove to your children, at least in the 
appearance of it; it is both unjust and indiscreet; it lessens love to parents, and pro- 
vokes envy among children. Let them wear the same clothes, eat of the same dish, 
have the same allowance as to time and expense. Bring them up to some employ- 
ment, and give all equal but the gldest, a and to the _eldes st a double portion is very 
well. Teach them also frog: Détys aml: this: Ww TT not ii subste ince for their posterity. 
A little beginning, with industry and thrift, will make ‘an est: ite; but there is a great 
difference between saving dad stedid.- “Be: not-"scantys my more than superfluous, 
but rather make bold witl- yonirsely es thin be trai; chi to others; therefore let your 
charity temper your frugality and theirs. 


What I have written to you, I have written to your children and theirs. 
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THE TWO GREAT SCULPTORS—WATER AND ICE. 


FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE: NO. VI. 


N our last lecture we saw that water can 
| exist in three forms :—rst, as an invisible 
vapour; 2d, as liquid water; 3d, as solid 
snow and ice. ‘To-day we are going to take 
the last two of these forms, Water and Ice, 
and speak of them as sculptors. 

To understand why they deserve this 
name, we must first consider what the work 
of asculptor is. If you go into a statuary 
yard you will find there large blocks of 
granite, marble, and other kinds of stone, 
hewn roughly into different shapes; but if 
you pass into a studio, where the sculptor 
himself is at work, you will find beautiful 
statues, more or less finished; and you will 
see that out of rough blocks of stone he has 
been able to cut images which look like liv- 
ing forms. You can even see.by their faces 
whether they are intended to be sad, or 
thoughtful, or gay, and by their attitude 
whether they are writhing in pain, or dancing 
with joy, or resting peacefully. How has 
all this history been worked out from the 
shapeless stone? It has been done by the 
sculptor’s chisel. A piece chipped off here, 
a wrinkle cut there, a smooth surface 
rounded off in another place, so as to give 
a gentle curve; all these touches gradually 
shape the figure and mould it out of the 
rough stone, first into a rude shape, and 
afterwards, by delicate strokes, into the 
form of a living being. 

Now, just in the same way as the wrinkles 
and curves of a statue are cut by the sculp- 
tor’s chisel, so the hills and valleys, the steep 





slopes and gentle curves on the face of earth, 
giving it all its beauty, and the varied land- 
scapes we love so well, have been cut out by 
water and ice passing over them. It is true 
that some of the greater wrinkles of the 
earth, the lofty mountains, and the high 
masses which rise above the sea, have been 
caused by earthquakes and shrinking of the 
earth. We shall not speak of these to-day, 
but put them aside as belonging to the rough 
work of the statuary yard. But when once 
these large masses are put ready for water 
to work upon, then all the rest of the rugged 
wrinkles and gentle slopes which make the 
country so beautiful are due to water and 
ice; and for this reason I have called them 
**sculptors.”’ 

Go for a walk in the country, or notice 
the landscape as you travel on a railway 
journey. You pass by hills and through 
valleys, through narrow steep gorges cut in 
hard rock, or through wild ravines up the 
sides of which you can hardly scramble. 
Then you come to grassy slopes and to 
smooth plains, across which you can look for 
miles without seeing a hill; or, when you 
arrive at the seashore, you clamber into 
caves and grottos, and along dark narrow 
passages leading from one bay to another. 
All these—hills, valleys, gorges, ravines, 
slopes, plains, caves, grottos, and rocky 
shores—have been cut out by water. Day 
by day and year by year, while everything 
seems to us to remain the same, this indus- 
trious sculptor is chipping away, a few grains 
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here, a corner there, a large mass in another 
place, till he gives the country its own pecu- 
liar scenery, just as the human sculptor gives 
expression to his statue. ah , 

Our work to-day will consist in trying to 
form some idea of the way in which water 
thus carves out the surface of the earth, and 
we will begin by seeing how much can be 
done by our old friends the rain-drops before 
they become running streams. 

Every one must have noticed that when- 
ever rain falls on soft ground it makes small 
round holes in which it collects, and then 
sinks into the ground, forcing its way be- 
tween the grains of earth. But you would 
hardly think that beautiful pillars have been 
made entirely in this way by rain beating 
upon and. soaking into the ground. 

Where these pillars stand there was once 
a solid mass of clay and stones, into which 
the rain-drops crept, loosening the earthy 
particles; and then when the sun dried the 
earth again cracks were formed, so that the 
next shower loosened it still more, and car- 
ried some of the mud down into the valley 
below. jut here and there large stones 
were buried in the clay, and where this hap- 
pened the rain could not penetrate, and the 
stones became the tops of tall pillars of clay, 
washed into shape by the rain beating on 
its sides, but escaping the general destruc- 
tion of the rest of the mud. In this way 
the whole valley has been carved out into 
fine pillars, some still having capping-stones, 
while others have lost them, and these last 
will soon be washed away. We have no 
such valleys of earth-pillars here in Eng- 
land, but you may sometimes see tiny pil- 
lars under bridges where the drippings have 
washed away the earth between the pebbles, 
and such small examples which you can ob- 
serve for yourselves are quite as instructive 
as more important ones. 

Another way in which rain changes the 
surface of the earth is by sinking down 
through loose soil from the top of a cliff to 
a depth of many feet till it comes to solid 
rock, and then lying spread over a wide 
space. Here it makes a kind of watery 
mud, which is a very unsafe foundation for 
the hill of earth above it, and so after a 
time the whole mass slips down and makes a 
fresh piece of land at the foot of the cliff. 
If you have ever been at the Isle of Wight 


you will have seen an undulating strip of | 


ground, called the Undercliff, at Ventnor 
and other places, stretching all along the 
sea below the high cliffs. This land was 
once at the top of the cliff, and came down 
by a succession of landslips such as we have 
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been describing. A very great landslip of 
this kind happened in the memory of living 
people, at Lyme Regis, in Dorsetshire, in 
the year 1839. 

You will easily see how in forming earth- 
pillars and causing landslips rain changes 
the face of the country, but these are only 
rare effects of water. It is when the rain 
collects in brooks and forms rivers that it is 
most busy in sculpturing the land. Look 
out some day into the road or the garden 
where the ground slopes a little, and watch 
what happens during a shower of rain. First 
the rain-drops run together in every little 
hollow of the ground, then the water begins 
to flew along any ruts or channels it can 
find, lying here and there in pools, but al- 
ways making its way gradually down the 
slope. Meanwhile from other parts of the 
ground little rills are coming, and these all 
meet in some larger ruts where the ground 
is lowest, making one great stream, which 
at last empties itself into the gutter or an 
area, or finds its way down some grating. 

Now just this, which we can watch when- 
ever a heavy shower of rain comes down on 
the road, happens all over the world. Up 
in the mountains, where there is always a 
great deal of rain, little rills gather and fall 
over the mountain sides, meeting in some 
stream below. Then, as this stream flows 
on, it is fed by many runnels of water, 
which come from all parts of the country, 
trickling along ruts, and flowing in small 
brooks and rivulets down the gentle slope 
of the land till they reach the big stream, 
which at last is important enough to be 
called a river. Sometimes this river comes 
to a large hollow in the land and there the 
water gathers and forms a lake; but still at 
the lower end of this lake out it comesagain, 
forming a new river, and growing and grow- 
ing by receiving fresh streams, until at last 
it reaches the ‘sea. 

The River Thames, which you all know, 
drains in this way no less than one-seventh 
of the whole of England. All the rain 
which falls in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Mid- 
dlesex, Hertfordshire, Surrey, the north of 
Wiltshire and northwest of Kent, the south 
of Buckinghamshire and of Gloucestershire, 
finds its way into the Thames; making an 
area of 6160 square miles over which every 
little rivulet and brook trickles down to the 
one great river, which bears them to the 
ocean. And so with every other area of 
land in the world there is some one channel 
towards which the ground on all sides slopes 
gently down, and intothis channel all the 
water wiil run, on its way to the sea. 
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But what has this to do with sculpture or 
cutting out of valleys? If you will only 
take a glass of water out of any river, and 
let it stand for some hours, you will soon 
answer this question for yourself. For you 
will find that even from river water which 
looks quite clear, a thin layer of mud will 
fall to the bottom of the glass, and if you 
take the water when the river is swollen and 
muddy, you will get quite a thick deposit. 
This shows that the brooks, the streams, 
and the rivers wash away the land as they 
flow over it and carry it from the mountains 
down to the valleys, and from the valleys 
away out into the sea. 

But besides earthy matter, which we can 
see, there is much matter dissolved in the 
water of rivers (as we mentioned in the last 
lecture), and this we cannot see. 

If you use water which comes out of a 
chalk country, you will find that after a time 
the kettle in which you have been in the 
habit of boiling this water has a hard crust 
on its bottom and sides, and this crust is 
made of chalk or carbonate of lime, which 
the water took out of the rocks when it was 
passing through them. Professor Bischoff 
has calculated that the river Rhine carries 
past Bonn every year enough carbonate of 
lime dissolved in its water to make 332,000 
million oyster-shells, and that if all these 
shells were built into a cube it would meas- 
ure 560 feet. 

Since all this matter, whether brought 
down as mud or dissolved, comes from one 
part of the land to be carried elsewhere or 
out to sea, it is clear that some gaps and 
hollows must be left in the places from which 
itis taken. Let us see how these gaps are 
made. Have you ever clambered up the 
mountain-side, or even up one of those 
small ravines in the hill-side, which have 
generally a little stream trickling through 
them? If so, you must have noticed the 
number of .pebbles, large and small, lying 
in patches here and there in the stream, and 
many pieces of broken rock, which are often 
scattered along the sides of the ravine ; and 
how, as you climb, the path grows steeper, 
and the rocks become rugged and stick out 
in strange shapes. 

The history of this ravine will tell us a 
great deal about the carving of water. Once 
it was nothing more than a little furrow in 
the hill-side down which the rain found its 
way in a thin thread-like stream. But by 
and by, as the stream carried down some of 
the earth, and the furrow grew deeper and 
wider, the sides began to crumble when the 
sun dried up the rain which had soaked in. . 
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Then in winter, when the sides of the hill 
were moist with the autumn rains, frost came 
and turned the water to ice, and so made 
the cracks still larger, and the ‘swollen 
stream rushing down, caught the loose pieces 
of rock and washed them down into its bed. 
Here they were rolled over and over, and 
grated against each other, and were ground 
away till they became rounded pebbles; 
while the grit which was rubbed off them 
was carried farther down by the stream. 
And so in time this became a little valley, 
and as the stream cut it deeper and deeper, 
there was room to clamber along the sides 
of it, and ferns and mosses began to cover 
the naked stone, and small trees rooted 
themselves along the banks, and this beau- 
tiful little nook sprang up on the hill-side, 
entirely by the sculpturing of water. 

Shall you not feel a fresh interest in all 
the little valleys, ravines, and gorges you 
meet with in the country, if you can picture 
them being formed in this way year by year? 
There are many curious differences in them 
which you can study for yourselves. Some 
will be smooth, broad valleys, and here the 
rocks have been soft and easily worn, and 
water trickling down the sides of the first 
valley has cut other channels so as to make 
smaller valleys running across it. In other 
places there will be narrow ravines, and 
here the rocks have been hard, so that they 
did not wear away gradually, but broke off 
and fell in blocks, leaving high cliffs: on 
each side. In some places you will come 
to a beautiful waterfall, where the water has 
tumbled over a steep cliff, and then eaten 
its way back, just like a saw cutting through 
a piece of wood. 

There are two things in particular to no- 
tice in a waterfall like this. First, how the 
water and spray dash against the bottom of 
the cliff down which it falls, and grind the 
small pebbles against the rock. In this way 
the bottom of the cliff is undermined, and 
so great pieces tumble down from time to 
time, and keep the fall upright instead of 
its being sloped away at the top, and be- 
coming a mere stream. Secondly, you may 
often see curious cup-shaped holes, called 
‘* pot-holes,’’ in the rocks on the sides of a 
waterfall, and these also are concerned in its 
formation. In these holes you will gener- 
ally find two or three small pebbles, and you 
have here a beautiful example of how water 
uses stones to grind away the face.of the 
earth. These holes are made entirely by 
the falling water eddying round and round 
in a small hollow of the rock, and grinding 
the pebbles which it has brought down against 
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the bottom and sides of this hollow, just as 
you grind round a pestle in a mortar. By 
degrees the hole grows deeper and deeper, and 
though the first pebbles are probably ground 
down to powder, others fall in, and so in 
time there isa great hole perforated right 
through, helping to make the rock break 
and fall away. 

In this and other ways the water works its 
way back in asurprising manner. ‘The best 
known and most remarkable example is the 
Niagara Falls, in America. Here, the River 
Niagara first wanders through a flat country, 
and then reaches the great Lake Erie in a 
hollow of the plain. After that, it flows 
gently down for about fifteen miles, and 
then the slope becomes greater and it rushes 
on to the Falls of Niagara. ‘These falls are 
not nearly so high as many people imagine, 
being only 165 feet, or about half the height 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but they are 2700 
feet, or nearly half-a-mile wide, and no less 
than 670,000 tons of water fall over them 
every minute, making magnificent clouds of 
Spray. 

Sir Charles Lyell, when he was at Niagara, 
came to the conclusion that, taking one 
year with another, these falls eat back the 
cliff at the rate of about one foot a year, as 
you can easily imagine they would do, when 
you think with what force the water must 
dash against the bottom of the falls. In 
this way a deep cleft has been cut right back 
from Queenstown for a distance of seven 
miles, to the place where the falls now are. 
This helps us a little to understand how very 
slowly and gradually water cuts its way ; for 
if a foot a year is about the average of the 
waste of the rock, it will have taken more 
than thirty-five thousand years for that chan- 
nel of seven miles to be made. 

But even this chasm cut by the falls of 
Niagara is nothing compared with the cafi- 
ons of Colorado. Cajfion is a Spanish word 
for @ rocky gorge, and these gorges are in- 
deed so grand, that if we had not seen in 
other places what water can do, we should 
never have been able to believe that it could 
have cut out these gigantic chasms. For 
more than three hundred miles the River 
Colorado, coming down from the Rocky 
Mountains, has eaten its way through a 
country made of granite and hard beds of 
limestone and sandstone, and it has cut 
down straight through these rocks, leaving 
walls from half-a-mile to a mile high, stand- 
ing straight up from it. The cliffs of the 
Great Cafion, as it is called, stretch up for 
more than a mile above the river which 
flows in the gorge below! Fancy yourselves 
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for a moment in a boat on this river, and 
looking up at these gigantic walls of rock 
towering above you. Even half-way up 
them, a man, if he could get there, would 
be so small you could not see him with- 
out a telescope; while the opening at the 
top between the two walls would seem so 
narrow at such an immense distance that 
the sky above would have the appearance 
of nothing more than a narrow streak of 
blue. Yet these huge chasms have not been 
made by any violent breaking apart of the 
rocks or convulsion of an earthquake. No, 


they have been gradually, silently, and stead- 
ily cut through by the river which now 
glides quietly in the wider chasms, or rushes 
rapidly through the narrow gorges at their 


feet. 

‘‘ No description,’’ says Lieutenant Ives, 
one of the first explorers of this river, ‘‘can 
convey the idea of the varied and majestic 
grandeurof this peerless water-way. Wher- 
ever the river turns, the entire panorama 
changes. Stately facades, august cathe 
drals, amphitheatres, rotundas, castellated 
walls, and rows of time-stained ruins, sur- 
mounted by every form of tower, minaret, 
dome and spire, have been moulded from 
the cyclopean masses of rock that form the 
mighty defile.’’ Who will say, after this, 
that water is not the grandest of all sculp- 
tors, as it cuts through hundreds of miles of 
rock, forming magnificent granite 
groups, not only unsurpassed but unequaled 
by any of the works of man? 

But we must not look upon water only as 
a cutting instrument, for it does more than 
merely carve out land in one place, it also 
carries it away and lays it down elsewhere ; 
and in this it is more like a modeller in clay, 
who smooths off the material from one part 
of his figure to put it upon another. 

Running water is not only always carry- 
ing away mud, but at the same time laying 
it down here and there wherever it flows. 
When a torrent brings down stones and 
gravel from the mountains, it will depend 
on the size and weight of the pieces how 
long they will be in falling through the 
water. If you take a handful of gravel and 
throw it into a glass full of water, you will 
notice that the stones in it will fall to the 
bottom at once, the grit and coarse sand 
will take longer in sinking, and lastly, the 
fine sand will be an hour or two in settling 
down, so that the water becomes clear. 
Now, suppose that this gravel were sinking in 
the water of a river. The stones would be 
buoyed up as long as the river was very full 
and flowed very quickly, but they would 


such 
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drop through sooner than the coarse sand. 
The coarse sand in its turn would begin to 
sink as the river flowed more slowly, and 
would reach the bottom while the fine sand 
was still borne on. Lastly, the fine sand 
would sink through very, very slowly, and 
only settle in comparatively still water. 

From this it will happen that stones will 
generally lie near to the bottom of torrents 
at the foot of the banks from which they 
fall, while the gravel will be carried on by 
the stream after it leaves the mountains. 
This too, however, will be laid down when 
the river comes into a more level country 
and runs more slowly. Or it may be left, 
together with the finer mud, in a lake, as in 
the lake of Geneva, into which the Rhone 
flows laden with mud and comes out at the 
other end, clear and pure. But if no lake 
lies in tine way, the finer earth will still travel 
on, aid the mver will take up more and 
more as it flows, till at last it will leave this 
too on the plains across which it moves slug- 
gishly along, or will deposit it at its mouth 
when it joins the sea. 

You all know the history of the Nile; 
how, when the rains fall very heavily in March 
and April in the mountains of Abyssinia, 
the river comes rushing down, and brings 
with it a load of mud which it spreads out 
This annual 


over the Nile valley in Egypt. 
layer of mud is so thin that it takes a thou- 
sand years for it to become 2 or 3 feet thick ; 
but besides that which falls in the valley a 
great deal is taken to the mouth of the 
river and there forms new land, making 


what is called the ‘‘Delta’’ of the Nile. 
Alexandria, Rosetta, and Damietta, are 
towns which are all built on land made of 
Nile mud which was carried down ages and 
ages ago, and which has now become firm 
and hard like the rest of the country. You 
will easily remember other deltas mentioned 
in books, and all these are madé of the mud 
carried down from the land to the sea. The 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmapootra in 
India, which embraces an area of 58,311 
square miles, is actually as large as the whole 
of England and Wales, and the River Mis- 
sissipp in America drains such a large tract 
of countfy that its delta grows, Mr. Geikie 
tells us, at the rate of 86 yards in a year. 
All this new land laid down in Egypt, in 
India, in America, and in other places, is 
the work of water. Even on the Thames 
you may see mud-banks, as at Gravesend, 
which are made of earth brought from the 
interior of England. But at the mouth of 
the Thames the sea washes up very strongly 
every tide, and so it carries most of the mud 


. 
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away and prevents a delta growing up there. 
If you will look about when you are at the 
seaside, and notice wherever a stream flows 
down into the sea, you may even see little 
miniature deltas being formed there, though 
the sea generally washes them away again in 
a few hours, unless the place is well shel- 
tered. 

This, then, is what becomes of the earth 
carried down by rivers. Either on plains, 
or in lakes, or in the sea, it falls down to 
form new land. But what becomes of 
the dissolved chalk and other substances? 
We have seen that a great deal of it is used 
by river and sea animals to build their shells 
and skeletons, and some of it is left on the 
surface of the ground by springs when the 
water evaporates. It is this carbonate of 
lime which forms a hard crust over anything 
upon which it may happen to be deposited, 
and then these things are called ‘‘petrified.’’ 

But it is in the caves and hollows of the 
earth that this dissolved matter is built up 
into the most beautiful forms. If you have 
ever been to Buxton in Derbyshire, you will 
probably have visited a cavern called Poole’s 
Cavern, not far from there, which when you 
enter it, looks as if it were built up entirely 
of rods of beautiful transparent white glass, 
hanging from the ceiling, from the walls, or 
rising up from the floor. In this cavern, 
and many others like it, water comes drip- 
ping through the roof, and as it falls slowly, 
drop by drop, it leaves behind a little of the 
carbonate of lime it has brought out of the 
rocks. This carbonate of lime forms itself 
into a thin white film on the roof, often 
making a complete circle, and then, as the 
water drips from it day by day, it goes on 
growing and growing till it forms a long 
needle-shaped or tube-shaped rod, hanging 
like an icicle. These rods are called sta/ac- 
tites, and they are so beautiful, as their 
minute crystals glisten when a light is taken 
into the cavern, that one of them near Ten; 
by is called the ‘‘ Fairy Chamber.’’ Mean- 
while, the water which drips on to the floor 
also leaves some carbonate of lime where it 
falls, and this forms a pillar, growing up 
towards the roof, and often the hanging 
stalactites and the rising pillars (called s¢a/’- 
agmites) meet in the middle and form one 
column. And thus we see that underground, 
as well as aboveground, water moulds beau- 
Aiful forms in the crust of the earth. At 
Adelsberg, near Trieste, there is a magnifi- 
cent stalactite grotto made of a number of 
chambers one following another, with a 
river flowing through them ; and the famous 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, more than 
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ten miles long, is another example of these 
wonderful limestone caverns. 

But we have not yet spoken of the sea, 
and this surely is not idle in altering the 
shape of the land. Even the waves them- 
selves in a storm wash against the cliffs and 
bring down stones and pieces of rock on to 
the shore below. And they help to make 
cracks and holes in the cliffs, for as they 
dash with force against them, they compress 
the air which lies in the joints of the stone 
and cause it to force the rock apart, and so 
larger cracks are made and the cliff is ready 
to crumble. 

It is, however, the stones and sand and 


pieces of rock lying at the foot of the cliff 


which are most active in wearing it away. 
Have you never watched the waves breaking 
upon a beach in a heavy storm? How they 
catch up the stones and hurl them down 
again, grinding them against each other ! 
At high tide in such a storm these stones 
are thrown against the foot of the cliff, and 
each blow does something towards knock- 
ing away part of the rock, till at last, after 
many storms, the cliff is undermined and 
large pieces fall down. These pieces are in 
their turn ground down to pebbles which 
serve to batter against the remaining rock. 

Professor Geikie tells us that the waves 
beat in a storm against the Bell Rock Light- 
house with as much force as if you dashed 
a weight of 3 tons against every square inch 


of the rock, and Stevenson found stones of 


two tons’ weight which had been thrown dur. 
ing storms, right over the ledge of the light 
house. ‘Think what force there must be in 
waves which can lift up such a rock and 
throw it, and such force as this beats upon 
our seacoasts and eats away the land. 
Caves are made chiefly by the force of the 


waves and the air, bringing down pieces of 


rock from under the cliff and so making a 
cavity, and then as the waves roll these 
pieces over and over and grind them against 
the sides, the hole is made larger. There 
are many places on the English coast where 
large pieces of the road are destroyed by 
the crumbling down of the cliffs when they 
have been undermined by caverns such as 
these. 

Thus, you see, the whole of the beautiful 
scenery of the sea—the shores, the steep 
cliffs, the quiet bays, the creeks and caverns 
—are all the work of the ‘‘sculptor’’ water; 
and he works best where the rocks are hard- 
est, for there they offer him a good stout 
wall to batter, whereas in places where the 
ground is soft it washes down into a grad- 
ual, gentle slope, and so the waves come 
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flowing smoothly in and have no power to 
eat away the shore. 

And now, what has ice got to do with the 
sculpturing of the land? First, we must 
remember how much the frost does in break- 
ing up the ground. ‘The farmers know this, 
and always plough after a frost, because the 
moisture, freezing in the ground, has broken 
up the clods, and done half their work for 
them. 

But this is not the chief work of ice. 
You will remember how we learned in our 
last lecture that snow, when it falls on the 
mountains, gradually slides down into the 
valleys, and is pressed together by the gath- 
ering snow behind until it becomes moulded 
into a solid river of ice. In Greenland and 
in Norway there are enormous ice-rivers or 
glaciers, and even in Switzerland some of 
them are very large. The Aletsch glacier, 
in the Alps, is fifteen miles long, and some 
are even longer than this. They move very 
slowly—on an average about 20 to 27 inches 
in the centre, and 13 to 19 inches at the 
sides every twenty-four hours, in summer 
and autumn. How they move, we cannot 
stop to discuss now; but if you will take.a 
slab of thin ice and rest it upon its two ends 
only, you can prove to yourself that ice 
does bend, for in a few hours you will find 
that its own weight has drawn it down in 
the centre so as to form acurve. This will 
help you to picture to yourselves how glac- 
iers can adapt themselves to the windings 
of the valley, creeping slowly onwards until 
they come down to a point where the air is 
warm enough to melt them, and then the 
ice flows away in a stream of water. It is 
very curious to see the number of little rills 
running down the great masses of ice at the 
glacier’s mouth, bringing down with them 
gravel, and every now and then a large 
stone, which falls splashing into the stream 
below. 

Stones are being continually, though 
slowly, conveyed by the glacier, from all 
the mountains along its sides, down to the 
place where it melts. Here it lets them fall, 
and they are gradually piled up till they 
form great walls of stone, which are called 
moraines. Some of the moraines left by 
the larger glaciers of olden time, in the 
country near Turin, form high hills, rising 
up even to 1500 feet. 

Therefore, if ice did no more than carry 
these stone blocks, it would alter the face of 
the country; but it does much more than 
this. As the glacier moves along, it often 
cracks for a considerable way across its sur- 
face, and this crack widens and widens, 
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until at last it becomes a great, gaping chasm, 
or crevasse as it is called, so that you can 
look down it right to the bottom of the 
glacier. Into these crevasses large blocks 
of rock fall, and when the chasm is closed 
again as the ice presses on, these masses are 
frozen firmly into the bottom of the glacier, 
much in the same way as a steel cutter is 
fixed in the bottom of a plane. And they 
do just the same kind of work; for as the 
glacier slides down the valley, they scratch 
and grind the rocks underneath them, rub- 
bing themselves away, it is true, but also 
scraping away the ground over which they 
move. Inthis way the glacier becomes a 
cutting instrument, and carves out the val- 
leys deeper and deeper as it passes through 
them. 

You may always know where a glacier has 
been, even if no trace of ice remains; for 
you will see rocks with scratches along them 
which have been cut by these stones; and 
even where the rocks have not been ground 
away, you will find them rounded, showing 
that the glacier-plane has been over them. 
These rounded rocks are called ‘‘roches 
moutonnées,’’ because at the distance they 
look like sheep lying down. 

You have only to look at the stream flow- 
ing from the mouth of a glacier to see what 
a quantity of soil it has ground off from the 
bottom of the valley ; for the water is thick, 
and colored a deep yellow.by the mud it 
carries. ‘The mud soon reaches the rivers 
into which the streams run; and such rivers 
as the Rhone and Rhine are thick with mat- 
ter brought down from the Alps. The 
Rhone leaves this mud in the Lake of Gen- 
eva, flowing out at the other end quite 
clear and pure. A mileand a half of land has 
been formed at the head of the lake since 
the time of the Romans by the mud thus 
brought down from the mountains. 

Thus we see that ice, like water, is always 
busy carving out the surface of the earth, 
and'sending down material to make new 
land elsewhere. We know that in past ages 
the glaciers were much larger than they are 
in our time; for we find traces of them over 
large parts of Switzerland where glaciers do 
net now exist, and huge blocks which could 
only have been carried by ice, and which 
are called ‘‘erratic blocks,’’ some of them 
as big as cottages, have been left scattered 
over all the northern part of Europe. These 
blocks were a great puzzle to scientific men 
till, in 1840, Professor Agassiz showed that 
they must have bee . brought by ice all the 
way from Norway and Russia. 

In those ancient days, there were even 


. 
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glaciers in England; for in Cumberland 
and in Wales you may see their work, in 
scratched and rounded rocks, and the mor- 
aines they have left. Llanberis pass, so fa- 
mous for its beauty, is covered with ice- 
scratches, and blocks are scattered all over 
the sides of the valley. There is one block 
high up on the right-hand slope of the val- 
ley, as you enter from the Beddgelert side, 
which is exactly poised upon another block, 
so that it rocks to and fro. It must have 
been left thus balanced when the ice melted 
round it. You may easily see that these 
blocks were carried by ice, and not by 
water, because their edges are sharp, where- 
as, if they had been rolled in water, they 
would have been smoothed down. 

We cannot here go into the history of that 
great Glacial Period long ago, when large 
fields of ice covered all the north of Eng- 
land ; but when you read it for yourselves 
and understand the changes on the earth’s 
surface which we can see being made by ice 
now, then such grand scenery as the rugged 
valleys of Wales, with large angular stone 
blocks scattered over them, will tell you a 
wonderful story of the ice of bygone times. 

And now we have touched lightly on the 
chief ways in which water and ice carve out 
the surface of the earth. We have seen 
that rain, rivers, springs, the waves of the 
sea, frost, and glaciers, all do their part in 
chiseling out ravines and valleys, and in 
producing rugged peaks or undulating plains 
—here cutting through rocks so as to form 
precipitous cliffs, there laying down new 
land to add to the flat country—in one place 
grinding stones to powder, in others piling 
them in gigantic ridges. We cannot go a 
step into the country without seeing the 
work of water around us; every little gully 
and ravine tells us that the sculpture is going 
on; every stream, with its burden of visible 
or invisible matter, reminds us that some 
earth is being taken away and carried to a 
new spot. In our little lives we see indeed 
but very small changes, but by these we 
learn how greater ones have been brought 
about, and how we owe the outline of all 
our beautiful scenery, with its hills and val- 
leys, its mountains and plains, its cliffs and 
caverns, its quiet nooks and its grand, rugged 


‘precipices, to the work of the ‘‘ Two great 


sculptors, Water and Ice.”’ 
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NEVER rail nor taunt. The one is rude, 
the other scornful, and both are evil. Be 
not provoked by injuries to commit them. 
Upbraid only ingratitude.— Wm. Penn. 
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EACHERS need short, pithy, pointed 

essays, that will tell them what they can 
do to relieve the sameness of school-room 
work. One fault of school journals (so say 
teachers without number) is that they tell 
us what is wrong in our work, and give us 
but a small amount of remedy. Who is to 
blame —teacher or editor? A growing 
teacher searches after the best methods for 
conducting school work, and the journal 
that gives such special methods is sure to 
succeed, and such a teacher is sure to im- 
prove. Columns of journals all over the 
country are open to teachers, to give any 
new method of work, or any method which 
they find to be successful. This is what we 
want, and is what teachers are looking for, 
but I must say in vain, in a great many so- 
called journals. 

Here are some of my methods for reliev- 
ing the monotony of school-room work: 

1. I use a copying pad that will give me 
forty or fifty copies. I draw a map—the 
state of Ohio, for instance. I mark rivers 
by letters, and twenty-five cities by figures. 
I give coal sections here and there, etc. | 
give a copy to each pupil, and they recite 
by calling the numbers and answering by 
mentioning the name of the place, and vce 
versa. 

2. I copy off the most common words, 
cut in slips of five or six, and give them out 
to be copied and marked with accents, dia- 
critical marks, syllables, and have them 
formed into sentences. I also use this pad 
for school blanks, for rules for spelling and 
pronunciation, forms of bills and business 
letters, language work, and various other 
matters. 

3. I think we should avoid a strict adher- 
ence to book work, and endeavor to have a 
pupil understand that what is taught them 
is actual facts. Almost any one can teach 
books, but how many teach facts in such a 
manner that the pupil can, and does, put in 
practice what is learned in school? How 
many pupils can write a letter properly, and 
put the superscription on the envelope in 
proper form ? 

4. To secure this latter point, I find it a 
good plan to take twelve advanced pupils. 
I mark twelve good-sized slips of paper, and 
paste them on the desks in plain sight, each 
one marked with the name of some city. 
Let these pupils correspond daily with each 
other for four weeks, the letters to be cor- 
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rected or marked by the person to whom it 
is written, and also by the teacher. Then 
return it to the writer for examination, that 
he may profit by the criticisms. Pupils can 
be added to the list as some are dropped. 

I presume some teachers will say, perhaps, 
that this is too much work. No school will 
progress, unless it is taught by a hard-work- 
ing, progressive teacher ; nor will any other 
business, of which I have any knowledge. 

American Educator. 
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ITS VALUE TO COMMON LIFE. 


DR. EDWARD JARVIS. 


is ordinarily supposed to be simply the 
acquisition of knowledge—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, gecgraphy, grammar, etc. These 
are the simple elements which most children 
acquire in various degrees of fullness and 
accuracy. ‘They are generally considered 
sufficient to fit men and women for the 
common responsibilities of life ; they enable 
the possessor to transact the usual business 
of the world, and every one should be re 
quired to understand them before he enters 


ti object of common school education 


upon maturity. 

Beyond the mere knowledge of facts and 
principles, there are other advantages equally 
important and valuable that grow out of the 
process of study and acquisition ; the train- 
ing and discipline of the school quicken and 
energize the whole mental nature, and give 
it a facility of applying itself and its varied 
faculties to manifold purposes. 

The new energy given to the perceptive 
and reflective powers by study in the schools 
remains a permanent possession after the 
period of education shall have ceased, even 
though the lessons may have been forgotten. 
The boy in his plays abroad, men and 
women in all their pursuits, find ceaseless 
occasion for their use, and pleasure as well 
as profit in their exercise. The eyes are 
opened; the dull vision becomes keen; the 
educated boy or girl becomes an observer, 
and sees things which the unawakened eye 
and untrained mind pass by without notice. 

The reasoning faculty is also quickened, 
and the nature, relations and purposes of 
things are studied. Thus people become 
unconscious philosophers, in their several 
ways, with various depths of insight into the 
character of matters that come before them. 

Life is a perpetual opportunity of study 
presented to our attention. The earth and 
all surrounding objects, the world and its 
circumstances, are or may be unceasing 
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subjects of observation and reflection. 
People and animals, and their conditions 
and relations, are ever offered for our 
thought. The mind perceives these with 
more or less care and accuracy, according 
to its education und habit; one that is de- 
veloped and trained to activity sees more 
than another that has not been quickened 
nor accustomed to action. 

Two persons, one educated in the common 
school and the other untaught and unde- 
veloped, may travel along the same road or 
over the same field. The same objects and 
events may be presented to the physical 
eyes of both, but they make widely different 
impressions on their mental eyes. To the 
one whose mind has been enlivened the way 
is filled with objects of interest. His retina 
and brain are impressed with the images of 
things that are before and around him, 
and his journey, however short, offers him 
pleasant and profitable lessons for study. 
His active brain is occupied with the sight 
of men, children, houses, trees, flowers, 
cattle, carriages, teams, events, that pass 
before him. ‘These he sees, perceives and 
understands. His reasoning powers, equally 


active, recognize the relations, causes and 
purposes of things ; the meadows overflowed 
by the recent rains, the vines cut down by 


the last night’s frost, the heavy carts drawn 
by oxen for farm work, the lighter carriages 
for business or pleasure, the long and slender 
poles by the house for fishing, the shorter 
and larger poles for the support of beans in 
the garden, the longer stakes for support of 
grapevines, and the heavier stakes or posts 
for the fence; his busy perceptive and re- 
flective faculties notice these and manifold 
other things along the course of travel, and 
beyond their outward appearance discover 
the causes that produce them and the pur- 
poses for which they were made. So his 
life is a continued succession of observation 
and reasoning. Whether he have an object 
or not, whether mere curiosity or business 
impel him, his brain is continually at work 
and gathering strength by exercise and 
facility of application to any purpose that 
he may wish to accomplish. 

To the other, and duller traveler, whose 
mental eye has not been opened, and whose 
reasoning faculties are yet dormant, the way 
and the field are blank and uninteresting. 
He sees little or nothing, and draws few or 
no conclusions. His mind is excited to 
little action, performs no labor, and gathers 
no strength from observation of the scenes 
and events that pass before his untrained 
physical eye. 
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HINTS ON PRONUNCIATION, 


TEACHERS whose pupils are careless in their 
pronunciation (and the habit, we regret to say, is 
a very common one, especially among children in 
country schools), will find it a good plan to drill 
them on the following simple but useful rules 
from Soule & Campbell's little hand-book : 

1. Do not pronounce zzg like im, as evenin 
for evening, writin for writing, 

2. Do not pronounce ow like ur or uh; as 
hol lur or hol’luh for hol/low; shad’ur or 
shad’ uh for shad’ ow, 

3. Do not pronounce ed like id or ud; as 
unilid or unit’ud for united, provid’id or 
provid’ud for provid’ ed. 

4. Do not pronounce ess like zss ; as good’ niss 
for good’ness, bold’niss for bold’ ness. 

5. Do not pronounce eé/ like z/, nor ef like 7¢, 
nor esf like zs¢,, as cru’i/ for cru’el, bask’it for 
bask’ et, for’ist for forest. 

6. Do not pronounce ev/ like unt, nor ence 
like wace,; as st’lunt for si’lent, sen’tunce for 
sen’ tence. 

7. Do not insert the sound of short wu before 
final m, as hel’um for helm, char’um for 
charm. 

8. Do not give the drawling sound aoo for ou 
(i. e€., ao); as caoo for cow, haoos for house. 

g. Do not sound sé before ~ like s,; as sruéd 
for shrub, srink for shrink. 

10. Do not sound wf like w; 
when, wat for what. 

11. Do not omit to give the sound of ~ after 
a vowel in the same syllable; as in arm, form, 
etc., not ahm, fawm, etc. 

12. Do not add the sound of ¢ to a final 
vowel or dipthong; as /awr for daw, ide’ar for 
ide’a, 

12. Do not omit the sound of d preceded by 7, 
as stan for stand, frenz for friends. 


as wen for 


A FEW MISUSED WORDS. 


It may be said of the misused words of our 
common speech that their name is legion. This 
article takes up only a few of the numerous in- 
stances of carelessness in the use of some short 
words. Take the little word é4z/, invaluable in 
its proper place; how useless does it seem in 
the combination phrase so often heard, doudé 
but that. ‘I cannot doubt dé that it is true.” 
‘* There is no doubt 4u¢ that he will be there,”’ 
etc. In this case the du¢ should always be 
omitted, its insertion quite reversing the mean- 
ing of the sentence. Aut is also frequently 
wrongly used for other conjunctions, as: for 27 
in such phrases as—‘‘I should not wonder 4 
John went;”’ for ‘Aan, as “ no otherresource du 
this was permitted us ;’’ for ‘Aaz, “ There is no. 
doubt du¢ he will come;” for hough, “‘ This is 
a most mistaken construction, 4/ often used.” 
In the jast example it may be said, that the use 
of but is barely allowable. 

And is frequently used for other-words, as for 
to and or; for example: ‘ Try and do what 
you can for me,” meaning, “Try 70 do what 
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you can; and “a learned language like the | 
Greek and Latin,” that is, the Greek or Latin. 

Apt is often incorrectly used in the sense of 
likely, as, ‘““ Where shall I be afé to find him? 
meaning, /ike/y to find him. ; 

As is often used for ‘hat and so. ‘Not as | | 
know,” should be, ‘‘ Not that I know.” Notas | 
well done as the other” should read “not so 
well done.” 

How is used in many instances in place of 
that, as “1 have heard Aow American tourists 
have demoralized European servants." hat 
fully conveys the sense here; Aow always im- 
plies not a statement of fact merely, but the 
manner in which something has been done, as, 
“I have heard Aow he accomplished his evil 
purpose against us.” . 

Like for as is one of the most frequently mis- 
used words. Like is followed by an object only, 
and cannot take a verb in the same construc- 
tion. You can say that ‘ John looks like his 
brother,” for the sense of this sentence here is 
complete without a verb; but you cannot say 
‘John speaks “ke James does,” but “John 
speaks as James does.” 

Most is frequently used when a/most would 
be much better. ‘‘ He comes here most every 
day ;”’ better a/most every day. 

Ought and should are often used indiscrim- 
inately. They both imply obligations, it is true, 
but ough? refers to a moral obligation, while 
should may mean a mere advisability, a prefer- 
able choice of action. 

The frequent use of the word rea/ in the 
sense of very, as rea/ nice, rea/ sweet, etc., is to 
be greatly condemned. 

PRACTICE IN COPYING. 

ONE of the most valuable exercises for a class 
of almost any grade, as soon as it has learned 
to write, is copying from any interesting book or 
paper. Itteaches writing, spelling, punctuation, 
words, and construction of sentences, all at the 
same time, besides cultivating accuracy and 
quickness of observation, and a taste for reading. 
Do not continue the exercise to weariness, and 
do not try to keep the writers together. Let 
each write as much as he can write carefully in 
the time. Select short stories, anecdotes, bits of 
interesting information, and sometimes short and 
good poems. There is no need that all should 
write the same thing. Pick up the selections 
wherever you can find them. By exchanging 
with each other, one good set will last a class a 
long time. Insist on accuracy. Poetry should 
be written in its proper form—paragraphs, 
verses, Capitals, etc., observed. 

_ There are various ways of correcting the exer- 
cises. One is to go over each carefully, and 
draw a line under each mistake—each word 
misspelled, or wrong word used, indicating each 
omission of word or punctuation-mark by a caret. 
Then return the — and let the pupil look 
up the mistakes, and correct, either by re-writing 
the whole, or writing the words or lines correctly 
on a separate paper. The latter plan is the best, 
because beginners, who would most need to re- 
write, would be likely to make other mistakes 
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in the second copy, and to go over it too often 
would create disgust. 

For further advanced, or more practised pupils, 
it is a good plan to simply indicate at the bottom 
of the exercise the number of mistakes of various 
sorts—as, 4 words mis-spelled, 1 line omitted, 3 
wrong punctuation marks, 8 punctuation marks 
omitted, etc. The pupil has then to compare 
his copy carefully with the original, and find out 
the mistakes himself. 

Another plan is not to return the papers to the 
pupil for correction at all, but to simply keep a 
record of his mistakes and inform him of their 
number. This may be made an inducement to 
greater carefulness, especially as he finds his 
mistakes decrease with practice, as they will if 
he is not culpably negligent. This is perhaps 
the best way—certainly for beginners, for several 
reasons. ‘Their eyes are better trained to good 
spelling and proper form of sentences by always 
dwelling on the correct original, rather than on 
their own faulty and bungling copies. The 
weariness and disgust are avoided which would 
be fatal to one of the principal objects of the 
exercise, the development of a liking for good 
reading. The correction of their mistakes is 
equally insured by copying new selections, for 
the same words are constantly recurring, and 
those which are most important recur oftenest. 

[The most advanced class, after they get 
pretty good copyists themselves, may find excel 
lent exercise in correcting the papers of the low- 

Call it proof-reading, if you like, and 
learn to do it as the printers do; you 
the signs used in proof-reading in the 
Webster’s or Walk- 
They are easily 


to be 


est class. 
let them 
can find 
Unabridged Dictionaries 
er's—or in any printing office. 
learned. 

In the end, with proper care, you will 
taught your pupils two good trades, copying and 
proof-reading, besides improving them in all the 
ways have indicated. We have tried the 
plan, and know that it is good. 


we 


PRACTICAL 
A FEW months ago a teacher in Wisconsin 
wrote requesting information respecting com- 
She felt it to be necessary to give 
the children knowledge about things they 
handled or saw daily. She writes again and 
gives a list of things that have been discussed; 
in every case the object was before the pupil. 
1. Bread—different kinds, how made. Yeast 
used, raised and baked in the school house. 
2. Potato—history and method of growing 
them; what used for. 
how made, and how preserved. 
4. Sugar—where grown, mode of culture; 
how refined, etc. ; 
5. Molasses—of what made, and how; 
ent kinds. 
6. Tea—where grown, use. 
Corn—its varieties, method of growing it; 
what used for. 
8. Bee—its habits. 
g. Coffee—where 
coffee. 
10. Honey—what it is, and how obtained. 


rEACHING. 


mon ob r 


3. Butter 


differ- 


grown; mode of making 
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11. Spider—nature and habits, food; how it 
spins. 
“ns Ant—nature and habits, different kinds. 

13. Birds—covering, bones, claws, beak, feet, 
nests and habits. 

14. Oysters—shell, habits. 

15. Caterpillar—its transformation. 

16. Silk-worm—its natural habits, on what 
fed, what it produces. 

17. Silk—how made. 

18. The sheep—value of flesh and wool. 

19. The cow—value of flesh and skin. 

20. The horse—value as a helper in work. 


HOW PUPILS SHOULD STAND. 


A contributor to a Boston journal says that 
the essential element of a good recitation by a 
child of any age is that he stand firmly on both 
feet. Such a position has its effect by reflex 
action on the pupil's state and habits of mind. 
An actor must stand on both feet; the most 
noted characteristic of such orators as Gladstone 
and Webster is their two-footed, flat-footed, 
plantigrade posture in speaking. Standing firmly 
on both feet without leaning on any support, is 
the evidence of honesty and independence of 
character, and the means of their cultivation. 
This attitude, combined with the act of looking 
directly at the teacher, is a presage of success 
and integrity through life. It betokens, and 
mechanically enforces, it cultivates, stability of 
character. The barn-yard fowl and the pensive 
stork may, without loss of caste and character, 
stand on one leg, but not the featherless human 
biped. 


WHAT THE DOCTOR MAY DO. 


CHILDREN get tired of the constant school- 
round of study, recitation and examination ; and 
why should they not? It is often a wonder 
that they make so good headway over a thorny, 
rocky road of mental effort which has for them 
so little aim or purpose, whose only objective 
point is one so trivial as a ‘‘ new rule” or a cer- 
tain number of pages gone through. There 
are Many ways of quickening the mental 
activity, of makjng school-work real, its impres- 
sions vivid and lasting. One of these is by 
familiar lectures on topics of every-day life, 
given chiefly by persons living in the vicinity 
who have special advantages for knowledge and 
experience on each particular topic they may 
have made a specialty. 

For instance, almost every school district has 
its physician. Would he not gladly take ten 
minutes or twenty, some Friday afternoon, for 
a talk on some function of the human body: 
digestion, circulation, etc.? The thoughtful 
teacher (all teachers are thoughtful, but all are 
not equally so), will have this objection: The 
physician will make this talk full of technicali- 
ties, and entirely above the thought of children. 
This is a great danger, it is true; but can it not 
be easily guarded against? The teacher may, 
and should, discuss the subject to be treated, 
present the difficulties children may find in it, 
urge the necessity of the simplest terms and 
style, ask the use of abundant and familiar illus- 
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tration. Ifthe path be entirely a new one, the 
earlier efforts will be largely experimental, 
showing more and more plainly to teacher and 
speaker the need of such work and the details 
of most successful execution. 

Another inviting field for the physician is 
eography and travel. He has studied his pro- 
ession in some distant city—perhaps New York. 
Would it not add great interest to the geography 
lessons to have occasionally a talk on Central 
Park, New York Harbor, or any of the institu- 
tions of the city? And would not the fact that 
such talks were planned and given be a stimu- 
lus to the home interest in school-work, and 
greatly encourage home study? We should 
presently have the parents dropping in to enjoy 
their share of the good things. Those who 
came once would come again. The needs ot 
the children as to books would be better under- 
stood. Pictures and apparatus would be forth- 
coming. Do you like the picture, teachers? Is 
not this a simple plan for making available a 
vast fund of power? Is there anything to pre- 
vent you from taking hold? Will you try it? 


CARE OF THE VOICE. 


Mr EICHBERG, Supervisor of Music in the 
Boston schools, gives the following caution. It 
is well worth heeding : ; 

“The age of most of the pupils in the high 
schools renders extreme caution in the treatment 
of their voices a duty and a sacred obligation’ 
The common belief that boys’ voices a/one re- 
quire especial care during the period of transi- 
tion has led to much loss of voice and of health. 

ust as important, if less striking, changes occur 
in the nature and ‘timbre’ of the female voice. 
I am satisfied that the voice of a girl from twelve 
to seventeen years of age requires all the more 
careful management from the very fact that, not 
suffering, like a boy, from an almost absolute 
impossibility to sing, she is likely to over-exert 
herself, to the lasting injury of both health and 
voice. When teachers are better acquainted 
with these physiological facts, they will under- 
stand the necessity of not sacrificing such young 
—such temporarily diseased voices—to the 
desire of exhibiting and showing off their classes. 

“ Another frightful cause of injury proceeds 
from the desire of many female pupils always to 
sing the highest part—the first soprano. It is 
with them “ Aut Cesar, autnullus.”’ Periodical 
examination of the pupils’ voices, by the teacher, 
has seemed to me the only safe course in order 
to remedy this evil. . 

“In Jenny Lind’s younger days, it is related 
that she applied for instruction to Garcia, the 
great teacher of vocal music in Paris. He 
heard her sing, and then told her her voice was. 
gone, that she must not sing a note for a year,. 
and return to him at the end of that time. and 
in the meantime improve her health. She 
faithfully complied with these directions, and 
came back to Garcia at the appointed time. 
Rest, at a critical period, had restored her voice, 
to her own delight and to the gratification of her 
master. From that momenta grand career was 
open before her.” 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


T is believed that every candid and intelligent 
reader must admit that not in the price realized 
by publishers, nor in the absence of legislation 
to secure State uniformity, but in the loose con- 
trol of district officers, and the loose method of 
individual purchase, are to be found substantially 
all the evils that have given rise to popular com- 
plaints respecting text-books. These evils, it 
has been seen, are: oe 

(1) Lack of uniformity in books in individual 
schools, 

(2) Lack of a full supply of books to all 
pupils. ; 

(3) Unnecessary and unauthorized changes 
of books. 

(4) The extra cost of books resulting from 
individual purchases at large and varying retail 
prices, from the too frequent changes of books 
in schools, and from frequent changes of resi- 
dence on the part of the parents and children. 

It is to the writer a source of great surprise 
that these serious evils should have been allowed 
to remain so long a scandal and a weakness in 
the school systems of the various States, when 
there has been for many years in practical ope- 
ration, in several localities, a simple and suc- 
cessful remedy for every one of them. The 
surprise is the greater when it is seen that the 
general adoption of this remedy, like the 
removal of the rate-bill, would be a popular 
measure, would certainly increase the aggregate 
attendance in the public schools, and would for 
the first time make them in fact, what they have 
thus far only been in name—/ree schools. 

More than forty years ago the chief city in 
America adopted this remedy, and, placing 
books among the necessary apparatus of a 
school, made no distinction whereby a portion 
of that apparatus should be furnished promptly, 
economically, and in sufficient quantities, at the 
public cost, and another portion irregularly, ex- 
pensively, and unsatisfactorily, by individual 
pupils. The experience of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Paterson, Newark, Bath, Lewiston, Fall 
River, and the numerous other cities and towns 
which have followed their successful example, 
shows beyond the possibility of a doubt that 
there zs one perfect remedy for all the evils 
above enumerated ; and the experience of tens 
of thousands of other school precincts, both 
with and without the aid of uniformity laws, 
proves that there is 4u¢ one such remedy. 

In the plan of free text-books has been found, 
and is to be found, freedom from all the enu- 
merated and some unenumerated ills. Books 
purchased and furnished by the school author- 
ities, as seats, blackboards, crayons, erasers, 
stoves, maps, globes, etc., are furnished, must at 
once of necessity result in local uniformity, in a 
full and prompt supply to all pupils, in render- 
ing impossible. any unauthorized changes by 
teachers, and in that minimum cost which always 
and only comes through wholesale purchases 
directly from producers’ hands. 

Free books, moreover, add materially to school 
attendance, by removing from poverty a barrier 
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no less discouraging or insuperable than was 
the rate-bill of former days. In this matter 
abundant experience is in harmony with the 
plain deductions of theory. In the light of this 
experience it may be unhesitatingly said that if 
no other result were in view, free books would 


| find their justification in this alone. The charity 


of districts is a poor substitute for the common 
bounty, bestowed alike on rich and poor, and 
comprehending all the necessary cost of actual 
school instruction. 

It is difficult, nay, it is impossible, to see why, 
in asystem of free schools, a single necessary 
item of school apparatus like text-books should 
be purchased by the pupils, and not furnished 
at public expense. Why are the pupils not also 
required to bring their own chairs, crayons, and 
erasers? They could furnish these with just as 
uniform and satisfactory results as they now fur- 
nish the text-books, and a considerable item of 
cost would thereby be saved to the taxpayers. 

Uniformity in seats, however, is found to be 
so desirable that although a given seat is as 
much for individual use as a given text-book, 
they are provided in the aggregate at public ex- 
pense. So with crayons and erasers. A suffi- 
cient and timely supply of these things cannot 
be secured in any other way. Common experi- 
ence and common sense both teach this. But 
how do text-books differ from seats, des} 
crayons, etc.? Are they less necessary? 
uniformity and a sufficient supply less desirable 
in the matter of books than in the matter of 
desks and crayons? Surely no one will assert 
it. And yet pupils are generally required to 
bring text-books, and are never required to bring 
seats, desks, etc. In the latter we see the con- 
venience that comes from a full supply and from 
uniformity; in the former the inconvenience 
and weakness resulting from heterogeneous 
texts, a deficient supply, and too many classes, 
to say nothing of the diminished attendance re- 
sulting from inability to purchase books at all. 

Let districts only regard text-books as one of 
the necessary items of school furniture, to be 
provided and cared for at the public expense, as 
other necessary items are, and instantly all com- 
plaints will cease. Books will ne longer cost too 
much, no longer be changed at the whim of the 
teacher, no longer by their absence delay for 
days or weeks the prompt organization of the 
school, no longer debar from its privileges the 
children of the itinerant and the poor,—in a 
word, no longer detract, as now, so largely from 
the harmonious and efficient working of our 
educational system. 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

Two objections to free text-books are brought 
by many of those to whose attention the plan is 
presented for the first time. One is that district 
ownership of the books would not insure them 
the same care as personal ownership; and the 
other is that taxation for the support of schools 
would be increased by the free plan. These ob- 
jections are exceedingly welcome, because their 
refutation is so easy, and because they afford an 
opportunity to present additional reasons in sup- 
port of the system. 
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1. The objection that district ownership would 
not insure ordinary care of the books is at once 
more than met by referring to the overwhelming 
evidence that, in nearly all of the places where 
books are furnished free, they are better cared 
for and last longer than when owned by the 
pupils. This evidence is so abundant and em- 
phatic that it surprises while it convinces. Two 
or three fragments of it, given in the last an- 
nual report of the State Superintendent, may 
not be amiss here. 

The Superintendent of the schools of Fall 
River, Mass., writes: ‘‘The books are very 
much better cared for. This may seem strange 
to you, yet it is afact.’’ The Superintendent of 
Lewiston, Me., writes: ‘‘ Books are much bet- 
ter cared for than when owned by pupils, and 
are entirely free from pencilings and obscene 
drawings, etc.” Dr. Wm. T. Harris, of St. 
Louis, writes that books are furnished free to in- 
digent pupils in that city, to the number of 5,200, 
or 13 per cent. of allenrolled. He declares that 
the free plan “greatly aids’’ school efficiency, 
attendance, etc., and says, in answer to the 
question whether the books are as well cared for 
by pupils as if owned by them, “ Yes, better.” 
The testimony of Dr. Harris is especially signifi- 
cant. The two plans have been in operation in 
St. Louis side by side, for twenty years, and the 
children who hese use free books, are, from 
their home surroundings and training, the least 
likely to take good care of them. 

The educating influence over pupils of the 
enforced care of books which they use but do 
not own, would be no mean factor in their 
school training, as all persons know who have 
observed in schools the large proportion of vol- 
umes dog’s-eared, torn, and defaced with the 
pencilings of idle or thoughtless moments. The 
writer's attention was peculiarly called to this 
fact when, recently, his own boys, aged 7 and 
10, brought home their books, at the close of a 
school term, deplorably misused. Two readers, 
new but a few months before, had their corners 
gnawed off to the print, many of the leaves 
loose, and their pictures nearly all gorgeously 
“improved "’ to childish eyes by the free use of 
red and blue pencils! It was a source of mor- 
tification and surprise, and the thought instantly 
arose that the school was sadly deficient in one 
particular. Respect for books was not taught 
there. Such treatment of a desk would have 
been impossible, because ¢hat is city property 
under the teacher's care. Observation has con- 
vinced the writer that such cases are numerous, 
even in the best schools; but the incident men- 
tioned was an ad hominem argument of peculiar 
force. 

2. To the objection that taxes would be in- 
creased, answer is made: They would be; but 
on the other hand the aggregate cost of books 
would be diminished more than one-half. Nearly 
or quite half is saved in first cost, by the dis- 
trict's purchasing directly from publishers, and 
there is a considerable further saving in the 
better care and longer use of the books. The 
latter will be used in the school until worn out, 
instead of being consigned, in more or less good 
condition, to the lumber rooms of private houses, 


. 
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the asylum already of a countless host. of half- 
decayed text-books. 

The aggregate money gain to the district is, 
then, large and immediate, through a small loss 
in taxes. To the average tax-payer there could 
be no loss; to many there would be a gain. 
Let the man who is more than the average tax- 
payer reflect that through his slightly increased 
payments the efficiency of the school he is 
obliged in any event to help support is greatly 
enhanced, its attendance increased, and hence 
the money he already pays made to yield a 
larger return to the community and the State. 

With free text-books in all our schools, the 
itinerant portion of the people would find no 
gain in State uniformity, even if it were prac- 
ticable ; and the multitude of those in or on the 
borders of poverty would no longer find at the 
threshold of the school the tax which is now 
unquestionably a prominent cause of the non- 
attendance so widely deplored. Furnish free 
books to all, and the school attendance of the 
State would be increased by thousands. 

Of course the successful working of the plan 
of free books involves some intelligent and strict 
supervision, but nothing beyond the easy possi- 
bilities of nearly every rural district in the State. 
The books purchased should be kept in the dis- 
trict by some responsible person, in quantities a 
little ahead of the needs of the school. A 
printed label should be pasted on the inside of 
the cover of each, and during term time the 
books used by pupils should be under the care 
of the teacher. Each pupil should be invaria- 
bly required to cover with strong cloth the book 
loaned him. As often as once in two weeks 
every book should be examined by the teacher 
and its condition noted. Payment for loss or 
willful injury of a book must be promptly made. 
The more elementary books need never be 
taken from the school-room. The older scholars, 
who would use their books at home, would, of 
course, be allowed to take them. Any pupil 
preferring to own his book should have the 
privilege of purchasing, at cost. 

In conclusion, if to any the free plan seems 
too radical a change from the present system, 
let the entirely unobjectionable and compara- 
tively economical and efficient plan of district 
purchase, with books sold to pupils at cost, be 
first adopted. Under this plan the books are 
purchased at the very low rates before men- 
tioned, are ready for use when wanted, and are 
under the full control of the Board, who alone 
are responsible for all changes. 

Another plan is to purchase as above and rent 
the books to the pupils for a sum sufficient to 
keep up the panded capety. This might be pre- 


ferred by some. 

But in whatever manner books may be /wr- 
nished, \et every school district in Wisconsin 
adopt a series of books, purchase them at whole- 
sale rates, and thus show that it is comptent to 


manage its own educational interests. Some 
hundreds of districts in the state are already in 
this manner proving their competency. Let the 
friends of economical and efficient public schools 
see that these are speedily increased to thou- 
sands. Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 
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NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 


FACTS OF PERSONAL INTEREST. 


T is not generally known that our actual 
weight is at least a pound less in the 

morning than at night. Let one step upon 
scales as he retires, and then again immed1- 
ately upon rising, and he will find this state- 
ment to be a fact. Frequently there will 
be a much greater loss, but the average will 
be something more than one pound. The 
escaped material is carbonic dioxide, and 
decayed animal and poisonous matter. 
Much of this substance is absorbed by the 
bed-clothes, but a large quantity remains in 
the air of the room, unless well ventilated. 
It is not generally known that one leg is 
usually longer than the other. Out of sev- 
enty persons, about one-fifth will find a very 
perceptible difference. 

Very few young women an lift more than 
two hundred pounds, and very few young 
men more than four hundred. 

We are all taller in the morning than at 
night. In some persons the difference 
amounts to over one inch, but the average 
is between one-half and five-eighths of an 
inch. 

Very few young women measure more 
than twenty inches around the waist, and 
very few young men less than twenty. The 
difference in this respect between the sexes 
is very great. Only a few lungs possess the 
capacity of a gallon. Most young men can 
inhale about seven-eighths of a gallon, and 
the average young woman about three- 
fourths. A few young women have lungs 
whose capacity is a full gallon, and a few 
young men six quarts, but the per cent. is 
not more thantwo orthree. The difference 
in the weight of young women and young 
men is not as much as is generally supposed. 
There is a difference, but it is not more, on 
the average, than fifteen or twenty pounds. 

Very few young men measure forty inches 
around the chest, but the majority measure 
only thirty-one or two, and in this respect 
the difference between the sexes is very 
little. A few strong young women measure 
less than twenty-eight inches. These meas- 
urements have been taken when the air is 
expelled from the lungs. 

There is a very singular fact connected 
with the amount of expansion of the luags 
and their capacity. One young lady meas- 
ured around the chest, collapsed, twenty- 
six inches, and when expanded twenty-nine 
and one-half inches, but the capacity of her 
lungs was only three quarts. A young man 
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measured respectively thirty and thirty-three 
inches, and his lung capacity was only three 
quarts. The amount of expansion does not 
indicate the capacity of the lungs, nor is 
their capacity an indication of their health. 
An individual may have small lungs but 
very strong ones. ‘Their size should be in 
proportion to the body. 
iusiuihdieiipiga cesta 
STRATEGY 
AS AN ELEMENT OF SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 
MISS N. C. WENTWORTH. 

'THE science of war teaches that in order 

to overcome the enemy, it is necessary 
to be superior to him at the point of col- 
lision, and that the object of all strategic 
combinations should be to act as much as 
possible upon the enemy’s communications, 
or lines of operations, without exposing 
one’s own. In the eye of many a pupil the 
teacher is, in a measure, a natural foe—foe 
to his freedom of thought, of will, and of 
action ; and the smothered fires of rebellion 
concealed in his breast onlyawait the spark 
of a positive command (with penalty at- 
tached for disobedience), to burst into a 
flame that may consume the instructor’s in- 
fluence over the entire school. A ‘‘ thus 
far shalt thou go’’ has been the barrier over 
which many a ‘‘ proud wave that would not 
be stayed’’ has determined to break, since 
the day when our mother Eve reached forth 
her hand to take of the fruit of which she 
had been warned, ‘‘ In the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt die.’’ Human -nature is 
perverse, and out of this perversity have 
arisen wonderful inventions, daring explor- 
ations, and startling innovations. To dare, 
to do, to die, has been the watchword of 
heroes that have sought to tame the light- 
ning, to utilize the power of steam, and to 
bring into subjection the subtle power of 
electricity ; and that also has proven the 
open sesame to Polar seas, to torrid lands, 
to unknown worlds, all hitherto unexplored. 
The desire to surmount obstacles is innate 
and inextinguishable. 

The teacher has not to contend against 
the use of this desire, but against its abuse : 
hence the fewer his commands the less fric- 
tion there will be in the running of his 
machinery. ‘I dare you’’ is a favorite 
game among pupils, but an exceedingly 
dangerous game for a teacher to engage in. 
‘- You shall not’’ has been the rock on which 
many a poor pedagogue’s little bark has 
stranded. To make laws with a penalty at- 
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tached is exceedingly unwise, unless the law- 
maker is morally certain that the punish- 
ment can be inflicted. It has been said that 
a teacher should have eyes in the back of 
his head. ‘This may be true, but it would 
be the height of folly for him to use them 
at alltimes. To see too much in the school- 
room is as detrimental to success as to see 
too little. If a code of laws as irrevocable 
as those of the Medes and Persians be 
posted at the very threshold of the school- 
room door, the least infraction of those laws 
must. be seen and noticed and punished. 
An instructor that makes rash promises to 
his pupils can never be certain of superiority 
at the point of collision, which is a requisite 
in strategic warfare. ‘To illustrate: 

A boy was spelling a column of words in 
which a-w-m was the dominant characteristic, 
He had dealt honestly with the pawnbroker, 
had smiled sweetly at the dawn of day, and, 
with St. Paul, had sawn asunder those true 


to the faith; but when asked to sport with the | 


fawn upon the lawn, he had treated the 
fawn with contempt by substituting for the 
aw, ah, au, ar, and auh. ‘The lesson had 
been given him for the sake of cultivating 
the idea of association of sounds, and the 
teacher disliked to have it lost. 
was told that he would not be allowed to 


leave the school-room until he had spelled 


the word correctly. A fiendish look, which 
the teacher was not slow to comprehend, 
arose upon his face, as he said to a compan- 
ion, ‘*I’ll keep her here all night!’’ A 
night in a country school-house, with a 
vicious boy, was not an agreeable subject 


for contemplation, and the folly of making | 


such a rash threat was apparent. The 
teacher, therefore, put her wits to work to 
gain by strategy what she knew could never 
be obtained by force. Recess passed with 
the boy in his seat. Just before closing, the 
teacher proposed that all should choose 
sides. The sides were chosen, and in the 
excitement of spelling down, our contuma- 
cious boy fell into the trap set for him by 
his wily instructor. Watching for a moment 
of pre-occupation on his part, she gave him 
the word fawn. ‘‘ F-a-w-n,’’ spelled he, in 
a distinct voice. The 


of triumph was over. 
The lesson was not lost upon the teacher. 


The ruse had been successful, but it might | 
| of that which is a means, and a means of 


| that which isanend. 
| ment escape not this mischief: the first is too 


not be in other instances. The old adage, 
‘*A bad promise is better broken than kept,”’ 
should never be allowed to enter into the 
arrangements of any well-ordered school- 
room. If a teacher would have a truthful 


‘ 











laugh that went | 
round the class convinced him that his hour | 
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| set of pupils, he must in all things be faith- 


ful to his word. 

It has beerr already stated that the object 
of strategic combinations should be to act 
as much as possible upon the enemy’s lines 
of operations without exposing one’s own. 
A case or two in point will doubtless better 
illustrate this statement than a page or two 
of dry disquisition. A child detained after 
school for obstinacy muttered to her teacher, 
‘*Tf I had your bonnet, I would tear it all 
to pieces!’’ Quietly was-the bonnet reached 
out .o her; but the disposition to rend it 
was gone, and the lion was a lamb. A sub- 
dued and sneaking set of pupils one day left 
the recitation-room of a Vermont seminary. 
The professor being a little late at his class, 
found the door barred against him. Did he 
scold? Did he stave in the door? Not he. 
He acted upon the enemy’s line of opera- 
tions by passing quietly to his room and 
never referring to the incident. How much 
more dignified such conduct than that ot 
the district school-master, who, not being 
obeyed on calling a scholar back for leaving 
the room irregularly, left the house, hatless 


| and coatless, in unsuccessful pursuit of the 
| miserable offender, to the amusement of the 
So the boy | 


villagers and the derision of his pupils. 

Wise management scarcely ever fails in 
producing a more lasting effect ‘than the 
severest method of punishment. Asa body, 
teachers do not seem to understand this fact, 
but proceed in the administration of school 
government as though the patriarchal system, 
under which a man was the absolute ruler 
in his own household, was still in force. 
Absolutism is becoming obsolete. ‘Thé con- 
sent of the governed must, in a measure, be 
gained; for what the world needs is not 
weaker wills, but wiser wills—wills under 
the control. of reason and righteousness. 
‘«There may be occasions when willfulness 
and obstinacy and wrong must be directly 
met and mastered, but as a general rule, 
such issues are to be avoided.’’ ‘‘ Superior 
wisdom should be used in turning aside an- 
tagonism rather than in overcoming it.’’ 

N. E. Fournal of Education. 





We must not be concerned above the value 
of the thing that engages us; nor raised 
above reason in maintaining what we think 
reasonable. It is too common an error to 
invert the order of things, by making an end 


Religion and govern- 


often made a means, instead of an end; the 
other an end, instead of a means.— Penn. 
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EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES.* 


‘¢ FIRST THE BLADE, THEN THE BAR, THEN THE 
FULL CORN IN THE EAR.’”’ 


BY JOHN BROWN, M. D. 
NE of the chief sins of our time is 
hurry: it is helter-skelter, and devil 
take the hindmost. Off we go all too swift 
at starting, and we neither run so fast nor 
so far as we would have done, had we taken 
it cannily at first. ‘This is true of a boy as 
well as of a blood colt. Not only are boys 
and colts made to do the work and the run- 
ning of full-grown men and _ horses, but 
they are hurried out of themselves and their 
now, and pushed into the middle of next 
week where nobody is wanting them, and 
beyond which they frequently never get. 
The main duty of those who care for the 
young is to secure their wholesome, their 
entire growth, for health is just the develop- 
ment of the whole nature in its due se 
quences and proportions: first the blade— 
then the ear—then, and not till then, the 
full corn in the ear; and thus, as Dr. Tem- 
ple wisely says, ‘‘ not to forget wisdom in 
teaching knowledge.’’ If the blade be 
forced, and usurp the capital it inherits; if 
it be robbed by you its guardian of its 


* Wide and deep is the regret expressed in Eng 
land and Scotland at the recent death of Dr. John 
Brown, the author of “Rab and His Friends,’ a 
delightful sketch that at once took its place among 
the English classics. He is recognized by the Spec 
tator as “ one of the greatest humorists Scotland has 
produced,” and as personally “a man of sweet and 
noble character.”’ The American pronounces him 
“ the poet-laureate of the canine race.” Another writer 
regards him the last of the successors of that great 
jeunaeidion in which Scott, Lockhart, and Wilson 
were the most remarkable figures. He published, 
but a few weeks before he died, a volume of essays, 
in which he recorded the pride with which, as a boy 
at school in Edinburgh, he used to doff his hat when 
meeting Sir Walter Scott in the street. It is believed 
that, had he chosen so to do, he might have written 
something in fiction that would have been great ; and 
it was his singularly modest view of his own powers 
that prevented him from making the attempt. Dr 
Brown’s relations with animals, especially with dogs, 
have been likened to those of Sir Walter Scott. He 
numbered among his friends and correspondents some 
of the brightest lights of the time, among them Glad 
stone, Ruskin, Thackeray, Motley, Dr. ‘Holmes, and 
Hawthorne. Hawthorne read the “ Rab” 
England, and wrote him a letter in praise of it. 
“Almost the last thing I do in England,’ he 
“is to thank you for it.” Dr. Brown had been few 
times out of his native land. His visits to London 
were infrequent, and the Continent he visited only 
two or three times. In 1876 he was awarded a civil 
list pension of five hundred dollars in recognition of 
his rare literary merits. 


while in 


Salad, 
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birthright, or squandered like a spendthrift, 
then there is not any ear, much less any 
corn ; if the blade be blasted or dwarfed in 
our haste and greed for the full shock and 
its price, we spoil all three. It is not easy 
to keep this always before one’s mind, that 
the young ‘‘idea’’ is in a young body, and 
that healthy ‘growth and harmless passing of 
the time fro more to be cared for than what 
is vainly called accomplishment. We are 
preparing him to run his race, and accom- 
plish “hat which is one of his chief ends ; 
but we are too apt to start him wig at his 
full speed, and he either bolts or breaks 
down—the worst thing for him sesavally 
In this way a child or boy 
regarded much more as a 
end, and his cultiva 
reference to this; his 
said, should be 


being to win. 
should be 
mean than as an 
tion should have 
mind, as old Montaigne 
forged, as well as—indeed, I would say, 
rather than—furnished, fed rather than 
filled—two not always coincident condi 
tions. 

Now exerc ise—the joy of genuine interest, 
of origination, of activity, of excitement 
—the play of the faculties—this is the true 
life of a boy, not the accumulation of meré 
words. Words—the coin of thought—un 
less as the means of buying something else, 
are just as useless as other coin when it is 
hoarded ; and it is as silly, and in the true 
sense as much the part and lot of a mise 
to amass words for their own sakes, as to 
keep all your guineas in a stocking and 
never spend them, but be satisfied with 
every now and then looking greedily at 
them and making them chink. Therefore 
it is that I dislike—as indeed who doesn’t ? 
—the cramming system. The great thing 
with knowledge and the young 1s to secure 
that it shall be their own—that it be not 
merely external to their inner and real self, 
but shall go im succum et sanguinem; and 
therefore it is, that the self-teaching that a 
baby and a child give themselves remains 
with them forever—it is of their essence, 
whereas what is given them aé extra, 


§ espe- 
cially if it be 


received mechanically, with 
out relish, and without any energizing of the 
entire nature, remains pitifully useless and 
wersh. Try, therefore, always to get the 
resident teacher inside the skin, and who is 
forever his lessons, to help you and 
be on your side. 

Now in children, as we all 

through the 
curate observation—of induc 
and of dedu tion too | both of a mu¢ h 
most of Mr. Buckle’s); 


giving 


know, ie 
senses. The 


| 
works chiefly 


quantity of a 


tion, 


better quality than 
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of reasoning from the known to the un- 
known; of inferring; the nicety of appre- 
ciation of the like and the unlike, the com- 
mon and the rare, the odd and the even; 
the skill of the rough and the smooth—of 
form, of appearance, of texture, of weight, 
of all the minute and deep philosophies of 
the touch and of the other senses—the 
amount of this sort of objective knowledge 
which every child of eight years has ac- 
quired—especially if he can play in the lap 
of nature and out of deors—and acquired 
for life, is, if we could only think of it, 
marvellous beyond any of our mightiest 
marches of intellect. Now, could we only 
get the knowledge. of the school to go as 
sweetly and deeply and clearly into the 
vitals of the mind as this self-teaching has 
done, and this is the paradisiac way of it, 
we should make the young mind grow as 
well as learn, and be in understandine a 
man as well as in simplicity a child; we 
should get rid of much of that dreary, 
sheer endurance of their school-hours—that 
stolid lending of ears that do not hear— 
that objectless looking without ever once 
seeing, and straining their minds without 
an aim; alternating, it may be, with some 
feats of dexterity and effort, like a man 
trying to lift himself in his own arms, or 
take his head in his teeth, exploits as dan- 
gerous, as ungraceful, and as useless, except 
to glorify the showman and bring wages in, 
as the feats of an acrobat. 

But you will ask, how is all this to be 
avoided if everybody must know how far 
the sun is from Georgium Sidus, and how 
much of phosphorus is in our bones, and of 
ptyalin and flint in human spittle—besides 
some 10,000 times 10,000 other things 
which we must be told and try to remember, 
and which we cannot prove not to be true, 
but which I decline to say we know. 


But zs it necessary that everybody should | 
| photographs upon his retina—the camera 


know everything? Is it not much more to 
the purpose for every man, when his turn 


comes, to be able to do something; and I | 


say, that other things being equal, a boy 
who goes bird-nesting, and makes a collec- 
tion of eggs, and knows all their colors and 
spots;, going through the excitements and 
glories of getting them, and observing 
everything with a keenness, an intensity, an 
exactness, and a permanency, which only 
youth and a quick pulse, and fresh blood 
and spirits con:bined, can achieve—a boy 
who teaches himself natural history in this 
way, is not only a healthier and happier 
boy, but is abler in mind and body for 
entering upon the great game of life, than 


‘ 
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the pale, nervous, bright-eyed, feverish, 
‘* interesting’ boy, with a big head and a 
small chest and thin legs, who is the ‘‘ cap- 
tain,’’ the miracle of the school; dux for 
his brief year or two of glory, and, if he 
five, booby for life. I am, of course not 
going in for a complete curricudum of gen- 
eral ignorance; but I am for calling the 
attention of teachers to drawing out the 
minds, the energies, the hearts of their 
pupils through their senses, as well as pour- 
ing in through these same apertures the 
general knowledge of mankind, the capital 
of the race, into this one small being, who, 
it is to be hoped, will contrive to forget 
much of the mere words he has unhappily 
learned. 

For we may say of our time in all serious- 
ness, what Sydney Smith said in the fullness 
of his wisdom and his fun, of the panto- 
logic master of Trinity—Science is our 
forte; omniscience is our foid/e. There is 
the seed of a whole treatise, a whole 
organon in this joke; think over it, and let 
it simmer in your mind, and you will feel 
its significance and its power. Now, what 
is science so called to every 999 men in 
1000, but something that the one man tells 
them he has been told by some one else— 
who may be one among say 50,000—is true, 
but of the truth of which these 999 men 
(and probably even the teaching thousandth 
man) can have no direct test, and, accord- 
ingly, for the truth or falsehood of which 
they, by a law of their nature, which re- 
jects what has no savor and is superfluous, 
don’t care one fig. How much better, how 
much dearer, and more precious in a double 
sense, because it has been bought by. them 
selves—how much nobler is the knowledge 
which our little friend, young Edward 
Forbes, ‘‘ that marvellous boy,’’ for instance 

and what an instance !—is picking up, as 
he looks into everything he sees, and takes 


lucida of his mind—which never fade, of 
every midge that washes its face as a cat 
does, and preens its wings, every lady-bird 
that alights on his knee, and folds and un- 
folds her gauzy pinions under their spotted _ 
and glorious lids. How more real is not 
only this knowledge, but this little knowl- 
edger in his entire nature, than the poor 
being who can maunder amazingly the 
entire circle of human science at second, or 
it may be, twentieth hand ! 

There are some admirable, though cur 
sory remarks on ‘‘ Ornithology as a Branch 
of Liberal Education,’’ by the late Dr. 
Adams of Banchory, the great Greck 
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scholar, in a pamphlet bearing this title, 
which he read as a paper before the last 
meeting of the British Association In Aber- 
deen. It is not only interesting as a piece 
of natural history, and a touching codpera- 
tion of father and son in the same field— 
the one on the banks of his own beautiful 
Dee and among the wilds of the Grampians, 
the other among the Himalayas and the 
forests of Cashmere; the son having been 
enabled, by the knowledge of his native 
birds got under his father’s eye, when 
placed in an unknown country, to recognize 
his old feathered friends, and to make new 
ones and tell their story; it is also valuable 
as coming from a man of enormous scholar 

ship and knowledge—the most learned phy 

sician of his time—who knew Aristotle and 
Plato, and all those old fellows, as we know 
Maunder or Lardner—a hard-working coun- 
try surgeon, who was ready to run at any 
one’s call—but who did not despise the 
modern enlightenments of his profession, 
because they were not in Paulus Agineta ; 
though, at the same time, he did not de- 
spise the admirable and industrious Paul 
because he was not up to the last doctrine 
of the nucleated cell, or did not read his 
Hippocrates by the blaze of Paraffine; a 
man greedy of all knowledge, and welcom 
ing it from all comers, but who, at the end 
of a long life of toil and thought, gave it 
as his conviction that one of the best helps 
to true education, one of the best counter 
actives to the necessary mischiefs of mere 
scientific teaching and information, was to 
be found in getting the young to teach 
themselves some one of the natural sciences, 
and singling out ornithology as one of the 
readiest and most delightful for such a life 
as his. 

I end these intentionally irregular remarks 
hy a story. Some years ago I was in one 
of the wildest recesses of the Perthshire 

lighlands. It was in autumn, and the lit 
tle school supported mainly by the Chief, 
who dwelt all the year round in the midst 
of his own people, was to be examined by 
the minister, whose native tongue, like that 
of his flock, was Gaelic, and who was as 
awkward and ineffectual, and sometimes as 
unconsciously indecorous, in his English, as 
a Cockney is in his kilt. It was a great 
occasion: the keen-eyed, firm-limbed, 
brown-cheeked little fellows were all in a 
buzz of excitement as we came in, and be 
fore the examination began every eye was 
looking at us strangers as a dog looks at his 
game, or when seeking it; they knew every- 
thing we -had on, everything that could be 
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known through their senses. I never felt 
mvself so studied and scrutinized before. 
If any one could have examined them upon 
what they thus mastered, Sir Charles Trevel 
lyan and John Mill would have come away 
astonished, and, I trust, humble. Well 
then, the work of the day began; the mill 
was set a-going, and what a change! In 
an instant their eyes were like the windows 
of a house with the blinds down; no one 
was looking out; everything blank ; their 
very features changed—their jaws fell, their 
cheeks flattened, they drooped and looked 
ill at ease—stupid, drowsy, sulky—and get 
ting them to speak, or think, or in any way 
to energize, was like trying to get any on 
to come to the window at three of a sum 
mer morning, when, if they do come, they 
are half awake, rubbing their eyes and 
growling. So with my little Celts. They 
were like an idle and half asleep collie by 
the fireside, as contrasted with the collie on 
the hill and in the joy of work; the form 
of dog and boy are there—he, the self of 
each, was elsewhere (for I differ from Pro 
fessor Ferrier in thinking that the dog ha 
the reflex and is a very knowing 
being). I noticed that anything they really 
knew roused them somewhat; what they 
had merely to transmit or pass along, as if 
they were a tube through which the master 
blew the pea of knowledge into our fac« 

was performed as stolidly as if they were 


ego, 


nothing but a tube. 

At last the teacher asked where Sheffield 
was, and was answered ; it was then pointed 
to by the dux, as a dot on a skeleton map 
And now came a flourish. ‘* What is Shef 
field famous for?’’ Blank stupor, hopel 
vacuity, till he came to a sort‘of sprouting 
Dougal Cratur—almost as wee, and as 
glegg, and as tousy about the head, as my) 
Kintail terrier, whom I saw at that 
moment through the open door careerin; 
after a hopeless rabbit, with much benefit to 
his muscles and his wind—who was trem 
bling with keenness. He shouted out som« 
thing which was liker ‘‘cutlery’’ than any 
thing else, and was received as such amid 
our rapturous applause. I then ventured 
to ask the master to ask small and red 
Dougal what cutlery was; but from the 
sudden erubescence of his pallid, ill-fed 
cheek, and the alarming brightness of his 
eyes, I twigged at once that Ae didn’t him 
know what it meant. So I put the 
question myself, and was not ‘surprised to 
find that not one of them, from Dougal up 
to a young strapping shepherd of eighteen, 
knew what it was. 


own 


self 
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I told them that Sheffield was famous for 
making knives, and scissors, and razors, and 
that cutlery meant the manufacture of any- 
thing that cuts. Presto! and the blinds 
were all up, and eagernéss, and zous, and 
brains at the window. I happened to have 
a Wharncliffe, with ‘‘ Rodgers and Sons, 
Sheffield,’’ on the blade. I sent it round, 
and finally presented it to the enraptured 
Dougal. Would not each one of those 
boys, the very boobiest there, know that 
knife again when they saw it, and be able 
to pass a creditable competitive examination 
on all its ins and outs? and wouldn’t they 
remember ‘‘cutlery’’ for a day or two! 
Well, the examination over, the minister 
performed an oration of much ambition 
and difficulty to himself and to us, upon 
the general question, and a great many 
other questions, into which his Gaelic sub- 
tilty fitted like the mists into the hollows of 
Ben-a-Houlich, with, it must be allowed, a 
somewhat similar tendency to confuse and 
conceal what was beneath; and he con- 
cluded with thanking the Chief, as he well 
might, for his generous support of ‘‘ this 
aixlent CEMETERY of zdication.’’ Ceme- 
tery indeed! The blind leading the blind, 
with the ancient result ; the dead burying 
their dead. 


Now, not greater is the change we made 


from that low, small, stifling, gloomy, 
mephitic room, into the glorious open air, 
the loch lying asleep in the sun, and telling 
over again on its placid face, as in a dream, 
every hill and cloud, and birch and pine, 
and passing bird and cradled boat; the 
Black Wood of Rannoch standing ‘‘in the 
midst of its own darkness,’’ frowning out 
upon us like the Past disturbed, and far off 
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| doing immediate and actual good. 


in the clear ether, as in another and a better | 


world, the dim Shepherds of Etive pointing, 
like ghosts at noonday, to the weird shad- 
ows of Glencoe ;—not greater was 
change, than is that from the dingy, op- 
pressive weary ‘‘cemetery’’ of mere word- 
knowledge to the open air, the light and 
liberty, the divine infinity and richness of 
nature and her teaching. 

We cannot change our time, nor would 
we if we could. It is God’s time as well 
as ours. And our time is emphatically that 
for achieving and recording and teaching 


man’s dominion over and insightinto mat- | 


ter and its forces—his subduing the earth ; 
but let us turn now and then from our nec- 


essary and honest toil in this neo-Platonic | 


cavern where we win gold and renown, and 
where we often are obliged to stand in our 
own light, and watch our own shadows as 


this | 
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they glide, huge and misshapen, across the 
inner gloom; let us come out betimes with 
our gold, that we may spend it and get 
** goods’’ for it, and when we can look 
forth on that ample world of daylight 
which we can never hope to overrun, and 
into that overarching heaven where, amid 
clouds and storms, lightning and sudden 
tempest, there are revealed to those who look 
for them, lucid openings into the pure, 
deep empyrean, ‘‘ as it were the very body 
of héaven in its clearness ;’’ and when, best 
of all, we may remember who it is who 
stretched out these heavens as a tent to 
dwell in, and on whose footstool we may 
kneel, and out of the depths of our heart 
cry aloud : 
Te Deum veneramur, 
Te Sancte Pater! 

we shall return into our cave, and to our 
work, all the better of such a lesson, and of 
such a reasonable service, and dig none the 
worse. 

Science which ends in itself, or still 
worse, returns upon its maker, and gets him 
to worship himself, is worse than none; it 
is only when it makes it more clear than 
before whois the Maker and Governor, not 
only of the objects, but of the subjects of 
itself, that knowledge is the mother of vir- 
tue. But this is an endless theme. My 
only aim in these desultory hints is to im- 
press parents and teachers with the benefits 
of the study, the personal engagement— 
with their own hands and eyes, and legs 


| and ears—in some form or another of nat- 


ural history, by their children and pupils 
and themselves, as counteracting evil, and 
Even 
the immense activity in the Post-office- 
stamp line of business among our young- 
sters has been of very great use in many 
ways, besides being a diversion and an 
interest. I myself came to the knowledge 


| of Queensland, and a great deal more, 


through its blue two-penny. 
If any one wishes to know how far wise 
and clever and patriotic men may, occasion- 


| ally go in the way of giving ‘‘ your son’’ a 
| stone for bread, and a serpent for a fish— 
| may get the nation’s money for that which 


is not bread, and give their own labor for 
that which satisfies no ane; industriously 
making sawdust into the shapes of bread, 
and chaff into the appearance of meal, and 
contriving, at wonderful expense of money 
and brains, to show what can be done in 
the way of feeding upon wind—let him 
take a turn through certain galleries of the 
Kensington Museum. 
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‘Yesterday forenoon,’’ writes a friend, 
«I went to South Kensington Museum. It 
is really an absurd collection. A great deal 
of valuable material and a great deal of 
perfect rubbish. The analyses are even 
worse than I was led to suppose. ‘There is 
an ANALYSIS OF A MAN. First, a man con- 
tains so much water, and there you have 
the amount of water in a bottle; so much 
albumen, and there is the albumen; so 
much phosphate of lime, fat, hematin, 
fibrine, salt, etc., etc. Then in the next 
case so much carbon; so much phosphorus 
—a bottle with sticks of phosphorus; so 
much potassium, and there is a bottle with 
potassium; calcium, etc. They have not 
bottles of oxygen, hydrogen, chlorine, etc., 
but they have cubical pieces of wood on 
which it is written ‘the quantity of oxygen 
in the human body would occupy the space 
of 176 (e. g.) cubes of the size of this,’ 
etc., etc.’ What earthly good can this do 
any one? 

So then, cultivate observation, energy, 
handicraft, ingenuity, oufness in boys, so as 
to give them a pursuit as well as a study. 
Look after the blade, and don’t coax or 
crush the ear out too soon, and remember 
that the full corn in the ear is not due till 
the harvest, when the great School breaks 
up, and we must all dismiss and go our 
several ways. 


> 
LET THE TEACHER BE PREPARED. 


BY J. T. LUNN. 
THE teacher who is actuated by the right 

spirit will never be content to be men- 
tally at a stand-still, or to ask to be excused 
from doing what he requires his pupils to do, 
viz., study. 

Most have read that the celebrated Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, on being asked why he 
was always at so much trouble to study each 
lesson previous to hearing it, said ‘he 
would rather his pupils should drink from a 
running brook than from a stagnant pond.”’ 


The practice which the very learned Doctor | 


thought necessary to keep his knowledge 
fresh and vigorous is one which many, pos- 
sessing but the veriest tithe of his informa- 
tion, think wholly unnecessary. We have 
seen many such who betrayed their practice 
by having, previous to hearing a recitation, 
to ask, ‘* Where is the lesson ?’’ or, ‘On 
what page do you recite ?’’ 
this kind force a conviction of the inert 
character of the instruction that must pre- 
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vail under such a system. The teacher 
should know where each lesson is, and pre- 
vious to hearing should look it over and 
prepare to present it successfully. One of 
the most prominent teachers we have had, 
has recently said that if our teachers were, 
without previous preparation or notice, 
called on to recite the lesson they were in- 
tending to require their pupils to recite, not 
one in ten could or would make a decent 
recitation. This assertion may have been 
made without sufficient data to justify its 
sweeping statement, but we doubt if any 
one will have the hardihood to attempt to 
prove that all our teachers would make 
good recitations in the lessons they teach, if 
called upon unawares. A good, and noth- 
ing more than just, preparation is to be 
able to recite each lesson as well as the pu 
pil ought to be prepared to recite. Any- 
thing less than such preparation means that 
some of the pupils are better prepared to 
hear the teacher recite than is the teache1 
to hear the pupils. We have too many 
teachers who must have a book to look at 
or they are unable to conduct an exercise. 

But preparation of this kind involves 
something more than keeping up with the 
classes, a progress that no thoroughly-in- 
earnest teacher will be content with; it 
ought to be supplemented by study of 
branches foreign to the school work in 
which the teacher is engaged. Such ad- 
vance work will, by increasing the stock of 
knowledge, developing the capabilities, 
procuring higher certificates, tend to place 
the person doing it in better positions and 
increase his chances for success in the battle 
of life. We know a few who are doing 
this good work, and year by year they de- 
velop in mind and character, and gain in 
position and the esteem of those with whom 
they are acquainted. 

Such outside work for mental improve- 
ment may have a two-fold object—the gain- 
ing of a wider knowledge for its own sake, 
and the acquisition of a higher grade of cer- 
tificates. We think the latter object has 
one recommendation over the other—it en- 
ables us more readily to measure our prog 
ress and direct our efforts towards a definite 
end. We think that any teacher who 
started as a third-grade certificate holder 
should, after three years teaching, be able 
to take a second-grade, and after three years 
more teaching take a first-grade certificate. 
We have those who have done all this, and 
‘‘what man has done man can do;”’ we 
have others who, while teaching, have kept 
up with their classes in our Normal schools 
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or the University. It made hard work, but 
it paid well—far better than the stationary 
condition of some others has paid them. 
Some say we can not find time to do any 
such work. To such we say, Time must be 
found if you do such work, and you can 
find time if you resolutely set about it and 
adopt as a motto ‘‘ Where there’s a will 
there’s a way.’’ The mind that must suc- 
cessfully feed others must itself be fed— 
judiciously and generously—or instead of 
presenting the vital germ-enveloping kernel 
of knowledge, it will present merely its 
withered husks or chaff. 


Se 
LABOR FOR FUTURE RESULTS. 
CHARLES NORTHEND. 


NE of the most ‘eminent and successful 
( .teachers of the present century once re- 
marked to a pupil, who was restive under 
some well-merited discipline, ‘‘I care far 
less as to what you think of me and my 
treatment now than I do what you will think 
of me and my management twenty years 
hence.’’ ‘The teacher referred to was at the 


head of one of the oldest and best academies 
in New England,—an honor to his chosen 


profession, and highly esteemed by the 
community in which he lived and labored. 
Several years have passed since he was called 
to his reward, but the student to whom the 
remark was made is still living, and is a 
highly respectable and useful member of the 
clerical profession. ‘Though at the time the 
remark was made he felt not its force, he 
has lived long enough to appreciate its truth 
and wisdom. 

There is a lesson in this incident which 
we would be glad to impress upon the minds 
of teachers. The lesson is this: ‘‘ Labor 
for the future good and usefulness of your 
pupils. Let all your instruction and disci- 
pline have reference to their usefulness and 
happiness as men and women in coming 
years.’’ Probably there is no class of labor- 
ers more strongly.tempted to gain immediate 
results than teachers. When the release from 
some difficult task, or from some well-de- 
served discipline, will secure the temporary 
good-will of a pupil and the good opinion of 
his parents, the teacher is often strongly 
tempted to yield to a momentary pressure 
without considering what the effect will be 
upon the future of the pupil. In this way 
many a teacher of moderate abilities has 
gained an ephemeral popularity, while 
another of rare powers and marked fidelity 
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has, for a time, failed to secure popular 
favor. But in ‘‘the long run,”’ the strictly 
faithful and conscientious teacher will ‘‘ bear 
the palm’’ and receive true honor and 
respect. 

The true teacher will keep constantly in 
view the highest and best good of his pupils, 
and allow himself to relax either in rules 
of study or discipline, merely for the sake of 
gaining the immediate good will either of 
pupils or parents. Let it be remembered by 
the teacher that his pupils will soon become 
citizens and that his great and constant duty 
is to give them such instruction and discipline 
as will tend best to prepare them for the 
duties of good citizens. 

If a boy about to go upon a hunting ex- 
cursion should be excused by an indulgent 
father from taking the necessary ammunition 
on the ground that he did not like the 
trouble of carrying it, he might, for the 
time, thank his father for the act of indul- 
gence, but how will he feel when he reaches 
the hunting-ground, finds the desired game 
abundant and himself destitute of the neces- 
sary materials for securing the same? Will 
he not feel inclined to censure his over- 
indulgent father for allowing him to come 
without the needed ammunition? Most 
certainly he will, and he will also feel that 
his excursion has proved a useless one—a 
failure. 

It is the teacher’s high duty to send his 
pupils forth into the community well stored 
with such information and discipline as they 
will need to enable them wisely and success- 
fully to discharge the duties and meet the 
obligations which await all good citizens. 

To the teacher-we would say,—strive to 
be strictly faithful in all your duties. Aim 
not for mere temporary applause, but for the 
highest good of your pupils. In every case 
let the question be, not how will this or that 
course best please pupil or parent,—but 
rather, what course will best meet the ap- 
proval of pupils when they reach the age of 
manhood? Strive to have your entire deal- 
ings with your pupils of such a pature that 
when you meet them as men they will greet 
you as one who has been faithful to them, 
and given them such lessons and discipline 
as had prepared them to ‘‘act wisely’’ their 
parts in life. 

Teacher,—your duty is not simply to per- 
form the ‘‘routine’’ duties of the school 
room,—but so to labor that you will daily 
do something, by word or action,—often 
more by action than by word,—to prepare 
your pupils for the wise and faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of good citizens. How 
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soon the boy: of to-day will become men,— 
powerful in their influence for good or evil! 
Which it shall be, depends largely upon those 
who shape their early discipline and educa- 
tion. Teacher,—don’t forget, that, in no 
smal] degree, you decide what the character 


and influence of the men and women of 


the future will be. 
—_ ——_— oe 


PLAIN ENGLISH. 


N his recent lecture at Haverford College, 

Dr. Edward A. Freeman, the eminent 
English historian, spoke at considerable 
length on the manner in which foreign 
words have come into our language and 
displaced good English words without 
cause. He said that Americans have re- 
tained many good English words which in 
England have been discarded. ‘The word 
‘+ fall,’’ a season of the year, is an English 
word in use in America, which has been 
displaced in England by the Latin word 
‘‘autumn,”’ and he told how an English- 
man complained in a letter to an English 
newspaper of the American use of this word, 
supposing that it had been invented since 
the Declaration of Independence. Each 
country has kept words which the other 
has lost. Mr. Freeman believes that any 
thought worth the thinking can be put 


forth clearly in English, without the use of 


foreign help, or of strange, out-of-the- 
way words, the jargon of diplomacy, etc. 
This kind of talk is used by cunning people 
who want to conceal their thoughts, and 
by silly people because they think it sounds 
fine. 

He had been looking over a file of Benja- 
min Franklin’s newspaper the other day, 
and noticed how he told his story, in a 
straightforward, witty, taking way, with 
none of that forced humor and “tall talk’’ 
of which we have so much at present on 
both sides of the ocean. He saw no use in 
**donate’’ and ‘‘locate,’’ and thought ‘‘ be 
gin’’ much better than ‘‘ commence,”’ “ in 
augurate’’ and ‘‘initiate.’’ To illustrate, he 
once wrote with a good deal of care this 
sentence: ‘‘ The time had now come when 
the man who had done all this good to his 
native land was to undo it with his own 
hand.’’ There was only one foreign word, 
‘*native,’’ in the sentence ; he might have 
used ‘‘ father’’ land, but this was the other 
extreme. For the sentence, ‘‘ the time had 
now come,”’ etc., he advised them not to 
say, ‘‘the period had now arrived when the 
individual who had conferred,’’ etc. 
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It may interest those persons who have 
been induced, ‘‘ because it is English,’’ to 
sound the ‘‘i’’ instead of the’ ‘‘e’’ in the 
first syllable of ‘‘either,’’ or ‘‘neither,’’ to 
learn that Dr. Freeman sounds the ‘‘e.”’ 


It may be of interest to them also to learn 
that, unlike a New Englander, Dr. Freeman 
never slurs final ‘‘r’’ but, like a Pennsylva 
nian, gives to it the round and full tone that 


is its due. Webster’s Dictionary says 
‘‘Analogy, as well as the best and most 
general usage, is decidedly in favor of 
é-ther’’ as against 7-ther; and all lexicog 
raphers of note agree that the pronuncia 
tion é-ther is to be preferred. 


— — — 


QUESTION OF THE Hour.—How much 
shall be paid for labor? is the question of 
the hour. The poorly-paid factory-girl is 
commiserated, the hard-working mechanic 
condoled, the merchant’s clerk pitied ; and 
the world is full of philanthropic. individ- 
uals who are mourning in sackcloth and 
ashes over the wrongs perpetrated under 
the name of labor. But amid all this la 
mentation, who is crying aloud and shedding 
tears over the sad fate of the common-school 
teacher? We suggest* that Joseph Cook 
prepare a lecture on teachers’ woes. 

1. They never reach the limit of a pos- 
sible examination. 

2. They are employed with the distinct 
understanding that their engagements must 
terminate in three or four months, and may 
be brought summarily to a close. 

3. They are often paid less than the fac 
tory-girl, and the maid-of-all-work in the 
kitchen. 

4. They are in constant fear from meddle 
some parents who desire continually to dic 
tate how school work shall be done. As a 
result they lose their own self-respect, as 
well as that of the community in which they 
live. If they are individuals of spirit and 
talent, they abandon their temporary calling 
with disgust, and vow never to enter the 
school-room as teachers again. 
needed: Teaching should 
be undertaken as a life-work. Permanence 
in one place should be guaranteed. A 
decent salary should be promptly paid. 
The work of teaching should be classed equal 

» the learned professions. It should be 

red for, entered upon, and contin- 
ued in the same way, and with the same 
spirit, as law, divinity, or medicine. Until 
this is done, it is the greatest joke of the 
century to talk about the profession of teach 
ing. Ed. Monthly. 


Ref rms are 


‘ 
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TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO.* 


4 REMARKABLE LETTER FROM WILLIAM PENN 
TO THE ‘‘ FREE SOCIETY OF TRA- 
DERS OF PENNSYLVANIA.”’ 


Something of what was done, and much of 
what was seen, bya Competent Witness dur- 
ing the First Year of the History of the Pro- 
vince. Detailed and Graphic Account, by 
William Penn himself, of what he saw and 
heard during the First Year of his Residence 
in Pennsylvania. 


FTER his famous Treaty with the Indi- 
A ans, William Penn went up the Dela- 
ware a few miles, to see the mansion which 
Colonel Markham had been preparing for 
him. It was erected, but not finished. The 
manor on which it stood was beautifully sit- 
uated, being on the banks of the Delaware, 
over against the present Burlington, and 
only a few miles below the falls of Trenton. 
The mansion was built of brick, and was 
large and commodious. There was a spa- 
cious hall in it, intended as a hall of audi- 
ence for the sovereigns of the soil. Reserv- 
ing this for his own residence, he gave it the 
name of Pennsbury. 

From Pennsbury he returned to Chester. 
Having now fairly purchased the land of the 
natives, he ordered a regular survey of it. 
This was performed by Thomas Holme, who 
had come out as Surveyor General of the 
province. During the survey he pitched 
upon Coaquannoc as the most noble and 
commodious place for his new city. It was 
situated between the two rivers Schuylkill 
and Delaware, and therefore bounded by 
them on these sides. The junction of two 
such rivers, and both of them navigable, the 

* - —_ - 

* This extended article, which is condensed from 
Thomas Clarkson’s Life of Penn, is chiefly interesting 
from the remarkable letter here given, written by Wil- 
liam Penn in the year 1683—during his first visit to the 
province—to the London “ Free Society of Traders of 
Pennsylvania.”” He writes them in detail upon many 
points, describing the country, its climate, soil, and 
productions of every kind; the inhabitants, their man- 
ners and customs; the colonists, Dutch, Swedes and 
Finns,gwho had preceded himselfin the occupancy of 
these regions; and the work already done in his new 
government, and in the settlement of Philadelphia, 
not yet a year old. It is probable that not one in a 
hundred of our’readers has ever heard of this letter, 
much less seen it, and it is therefore inserted at length 
as matter of unusual interest at this time. It is the 
only extended account of its kind that has come down 
to us from the first year of our Pennsylvania history. 
Its statements may be accepted with confidence, since 
Wm. Penn was a competent observer—having trav- 
eled widely and seen much—and a man whose one 
aim in life was absolute integrity in word and deed, 
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great width and depth of the latter so ad- 
mirably calculated for commerce, the exis- 
tence of a stratum of brick earth on the spot, 
immense quarries of building stone in the 
neighborhood, these and other circumstan- 
ces determined him in the choice of it. It 
happened, however, that it was then in the 
possession of the Swedes ; but the latter, on 
application being made to them, cheerfully 
exchanged it for land in another quarter. 
Having now determined upon the site, and 
afterwards upon the plan of the city, he in- 
structed Thomas Holme to make a map of it, 
in which the streets were to be laid out as 
they were to be afterwards built. ‘There 
were to be two large streets, the one front- 
ing the Delaware on the east, and the other 
the Schuylkill on the west, of a mile in 
length. A third, to be called High Street, 
of one hundred feet broad, was to run di- 
rectly through the middle of the city so as 
to communicate with the streets now men- 
tioned at right angles ; that is, it was to run 
through the middle from river to river, or 
from east to west. A fourth of the same 
breadth, to be called Broad Street, was to 
run through the middle also, but to intersect 
High Street at right angles, or to run from 
north tosouth. Eight streets, fifty feet wide, 
were to be made parallel to High Street, that 
is, from river to river; and twenty, of the 
like width, parallel to Broad Street, that is, 
to cross the former from side to side. The 
streets running from east to west, were to 
be named according to theirnumerical order, 
such as First, Second, and Third Street, and 
those from north to south according to 
the woods of the country, such as Vine, 
Spruce, Pine, Sassafras (Race), Cedar and 
others. There was to be, however, a square 
of ten acres in the middle of the city, each 
corner of which was to be reserved for pub- 
lic offices. There was to be also in each 
quarter of it a square of eight acres, to be 
used by the citizens in like manner as Moor- 
fields in London. The city having been 
thus planned, he gave it the name, which 
he had long reserved for it, namely, Phila- 


| delphia, in token of that principle of broth- 


erly love, upon which he had come to these 
parts; which he had shown to. Dutch, 
Swedes, Indians, and others alike; and 
which he wished might forever characterize 
his new dominions. 

Scarcely was this plan determined upon, 
when, late as the season was, some of the 
settlers began to build, and this with such 
rapidity, being assisted by the Swedes, that 
several houses were erected in this year. He 
himself was employed in the meanwhile 
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with Thomas Holme in finishing the survey | 


of his grants and purchases; the result of | 
which was, that he divided the Province and 
‘Territories, each into three counties. The 
Province contained those of Philadelphia, 
Bucks and Chester ; the first so named from 
the city, which was then building ; the sec- 
ond from Buckinghamshire in England, 
which was the land of his ancestors; and 
the third from the promise he had made to 
his friend Pearson. ‘The Territories [now 
Delaware] contained those of Newcastle, 
Kent, and Sussex ; the latter. of which he so 
named out of respect to his wife’s family, 
Sussex in England having been the county 
of their nativity for generations. 

From the larger he proceeded to the infe- 
rior divisions, employed himself in marking 
out townships, and laying out lots. And 
here he did not forget his venerable friend 
and companion in the ministry, George Fox, 
for whom as a small testimony of respect he 
reserved an allotment of a thousand acres. 
The deed of grant for this land is extant, as 
well as a will made by George Fox prior to 
that, which was proved in Doctors’ Com- 
mons, in which he devised the said land to 
John Rouse, Thomas Lower, and Daniel 
Abrahams, and their children, to be equally 
divided among them ; reserving, however, 
six acres for a meeting-house, a school-house 
and a burying-place for Friends, and also 
ten acres for a close to put their horses in 
while at meeting, that they might not be 
lost in the woods. 

There are two letters written by William 
Penn, while occupied in the manner I have 
mentioned, both dated from Chester, ex 
tracts from which may not be unacceptable 
to the reader. In the first of these he ex- 
presses himself thus: 

I bless the Lord I am very well, and much 
satisfied with my place and portion; yet busy 
enough, having much to do to please all, and 
yet to have an eye to those that are not here to 
please themselves. 

I have been at New York, Long Island, East 
Jersey and Maryland, in which I have had good 
and eminent service for the Lord. 

lam now casting the country into townships 
for large lots of land. I have held an Assembly, 
in which many good laws are passed. We could 
not stay safely till spring for a Government. | 
have annexed the Territories, lately obtained, to 
the Province, and passed a general naturaliza- 
tion for strangers, which hath much pleased th 
people. 

As to outward things, we are satisfied; the 
land good, the air clear and sweet, the springs 
plentiful, and provision good and easy to come 
at; an innumerable quantity of wild fowl and 
fish: in fine, here is what an Abraham, Isaac 
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and Jacob would be well contented with ; and 
service enough for God, for the fields are here 
white for harvest. O, how sweet is the quiet of 
these parts, freed from the anxious and trouble- 
some solicitations, hurries, and perplexities of 
woeful Europe ? 

In the other letter, which was written to 
a person who had ungenerously and unduly 
reflected upon him, we see the care, anxiety 
and vigilance which he manifested in his 
new station, his disinterested motives for 
seeking it, and the humility of his mind 
when he had obtained it. He says: 

Keep thy place. I am in mine. I am not 
sitting down in a greatness which I have denied 
I am day and night spending my life, my time, 
my money, and am notsixpence enriched by this 
greatness (costs in getting, settling, transporta- 
tion, and maintenance, now in a public manner, 
but at my own charge, duly considered), to say 
nothing of my hazard, and the distance I am 
from a considerable estate, and, which is more, 
from my dear wife and poor children. 

Well, the Lord is a God of righteous judgment 
Had I indeed sought greatness, I had staid at 
home, where the difference between what I am 
here, and what was offered and*I could have 
been there in power and wealth, is as wide as the 
places are. No: | came for the Lord’s sake 
and therefore have I stood to this day, well, and 
diligent, and successful, blessed be his power! 
Nor shall I trouble myself to tell thee what I am 
to the people of this place in travails, watchings, 
spendings, and to my servants every way freely, 
not like a selfish man. I have many witnesses. 
To conclude: It is now in Friends’ hands. 
Through my travail, faith, and patience, it came. 
If Friends here keep to God in the justice, mercy, 
equity, and fear of the Lord, their enemies will 
be their footstool: if not, their heirs, and my 
heirs too, will lose all, and desolation will follow. 
But, blessed be the Lord, we are well, and alive 
in the dear love of God, and the fellowship of his 
tender, heavenly Spirit; and our faith is for our- 
selves and one another, that the Lord will be 
with us a King and Counsellor forever.” 

After this, a number of vessels arrived 
in the Delaware from Somersetshire, Che- 
shire, Lancashire, Wales, and Ireland. Out 
of the twenty- three which sailed from thence, 
not one was lost. They brought with them 
altogether more than two thousand souls. 
These were mostly Quakers, who had bought 
allotments, and had come to occupy them. 
They had left their country, as we learn 
from ‘‘’The Planter’s Speech to his Neigh- 
bors,’’ published at this time, ‘‘that they 
might lead a life quiet and peaceable, free 
from the vexations they had experienced, and 
during which they might worship the great 
Creator in their own way ; that here, as ona 
virgin Elysian shore, they might be freed 
from the sight of odious and infectious exam- 
ples, and of the wickedness and profligacy of 
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the European world; that as trees were 
transplanted from one soil to another to 
make them better bearers, so here, under the 
protection of God, they might the better 
bring forth fruit to their own edification and 
his glory; and lastly, that by affording an 
example of holy and pious living they might 
more effectually impress the heathen around 
them, and thus bring them forth from dark- 
ness to light, to that pure and perfect light 
which emanated from the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ.’’ 

When the vessels arrived, the Swedes very 
kindly volunteered their services in unload- 
ing them ; and as they arrived not all at 
once, but in succession, the goods were more 
speedily brought on shore, and the passen- 
gers more easily accommodated and disposed 
of. The latter, as they were landed, dis- 
tributed themselves through’ the country, 
some going one way and some another, some 
settling within the Territories, others within 
the Province, according as their lots or as 
their friends and expectations lay. 
number being altogether great they appeared, 
when thus distributed, to occupy a large 
portion of land. There were people appar- 
ently all the way, though thinly scattered, 
from the Falls of Trenton to Chester. Tak- 
ing in the Dutch and Swedes, and those who 
had gone out with Colonel Markham and 
William Penn, and the new-comers just men- 
tioned, and including men, women and 
children, their total number did not fall 
short of six thousand persons ; so that Wil- 
liam Penn may be said to have raised a 
colony at once in his new domains. 

Many of those who had arrived being of a 
sober cast, and having property, had brought 
out with them houses in frame, tools, imple- 
ments, and furniture, and also food and 
raiment sufficient to last them for some time 
after their arrival. All such experienced the 
benefit of their prudence. Others were not 
so well provided, but coming some weeks 
before the winter began, they were enabled 
to get through it with more comfort than 
could have been expected, as it related to 
their habitations. They used the short 
opportunity they had in cutting down wood, 
and working it, and putting it together, so 
as to construct temporary huts. William 
Penn furnished them witha general plan for 
these. They were to be rather better than 
thirty feet long, and eighteen wide. There 
was to be a partition in the middle, so that 
each was to be divided into two equal parts. 
When the shell was up, it was to be covered 
and defénded on the outside by clapboards. 
It was to be linedsalso in the inside by the 
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same. ‘The intervening space betwe@n the 
external covering and inside lining was to be 
filled with earth, to keep out the cold and 
frost. ‘The ground floor was to be made of 
clay, and the upper, orloft, of wood. The 
latter was to be divided or not, according to 
the wantsof the family. As to the roof, it 
was to be of clapboardalso. Others arrived 
too late in the season to be able to raise 
themselves habitations. These suffered more 
or less fgom the severity of the winter. Some 
of them were kindly taken in by the Swedes 
and others; but the rest were obliged to be- 
take themselves to the bank of the river, 
where the city was building. This standing 
high, and being dry, they dug large holes in 
it, and in these they lived. These dwelling 
places went by the name of the Caves.* 

With respect to provisions, they fared bet- 
ter, all of them, than might have been ex- 
pected in a country which all around, except 
just upon the shore, was an entire wilder- 
ness. Yet in this situation they met with 
occasional support. The wild pigeons flew 
about in such numbers, that the air was 
sometimes darkened by them ; and, flying 
low, they were knocked down in great 
numbers by those who had no other means 
of taking them. The supply from these was 
at times’so great that they could not con- 
sume them while fresh ; they therefore salted 
the overplus. The Indians also were remark- 
ably kind tothem. They hunted for them 
frequently, doing their utmost to feed them. 
They considered them all as the chidren of 
Onas, which was their name for Penn in the 
Indian language ; and, looking upon him 
ever ‘since the Great Treaty as their own 
father also, they treated them as brothers. 

William Penn having divided the land 
into counties, as I have just mentioned, ap- 
pointed sheriffs to each; soon after which 
he issued writs for the election of members 
both to sit in Council and General Assembly, 
according to the Constitution, as early as 
possible in the spring. One of these writs 
has been preserved. It runs as follows: 
William Penn, Proprietary Governor of the Province 

of Pennsylvania and the Territories thereunto be 

longing : 

I do hereby, in the King’s name, empower 
and require thee to summon all the Freeholders 
in thy Bailiwick to meet on the twentieth day of 
the next month at the Falls upon Delawareriver, 


* Soon after the new year had begun an infant was 
born in ones of these caves, who was named John Key 
He was the first-born child of English parents in the 
colony, and Wm. Penn recorded the event of his birth 


by makirig him a gift of a tract of land. Key lived 
to a great age, but never to the day of his death. did 
he lose the name of “ First-born.”’— C/arkson. 
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and that they then and there elect and choose 
out of themselves twelve persons of most note 
for wisdom and integrity, to serve as their dele- 
gates in the Provincial Council to be held at 
Philadelphia the tenth day of the first month 
(March) next, that they may all personally ap- 
pear at an Assembly at the place aforesaid, 
according to the contents of my Charter of Lib- 
erties, of which thou art to make me a true and 
faithful return. 

Given at Philadelphia — month — 1682. 

To Richard Noble, High Sheriff of county of Bucks. 
x * * * 

The Legislative Assembly being over, and 
the members returned to their habitations, 
William Penn directed his attention to his 
new city. By this time Philadelphia had 
begun to rise out of the ground. ‘The first 
house finished there was buiit by George 
Guest. The owner of it used it as a tavern, 
a good speculation under existing circum- 
stances, and called it the Blue Anchor. Soon 
after, many small houses were erected. Larg- 
er and more commodious followed, and this 
so rapidly that, including ordinary and good 
houses, not less than a hundred were found 
in thew proper stations by the end of the 
present year. William Penn, indeed, seems 
to have have had a mind capable of direct- 
ing its energies usefully to every department 
of a new colony, whether in that of agricul- 
ture, building, government, or religion. His 
plan for the governmeut of the city of Phila- 
delphia has been considered as the work ot 
a provident and great architect ; and to that 
sleepless spirit of vigilance, that spirit which 
he possessed in the highest degree, of con- 
stantly overlooking and forwarding what- 
ever he had begun, it was to be ascribed that 
so great a progress had been made ir the 
buildings inso short atime. Dean Prideaux, 
in his Connection of the History of the Old 
and New Testament, gives a plan or model 
of the city of ancient Babylon, after which 
he speaks thus: ' 

Much according to this model hath William 
Penn, the Quaker, laid out the ground for this 
city of Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania; and were 
it all built according to that design, it would be 
the fairest and best city in all America, and not 
much behind any other in the whole world. 

The settlers too had by this time made a 
visible improvement in some of their allot- 
ments. Portions of these had not only in 
many instances been cleared, but put into 
cultivation. Most of those who arrived in 
the first ships had been enabled, in conse- 
quence of the openness of the winter for a 
longer period than usual, to put their winter 
corn into the ground. Others had since 
sown here and there patches of barley. A 
letter written by Richard Townsend, who 
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went out with William Penn, is extant, from 
which we may collect something as to the way 
in which they went on, as well as to.their 
subsequent gradual progress. He says: 

After our arrival, we found it a wilderness. 
The chief inhabitants were Indians, and some 
Swedes, who received us in a friendly manner: 
and though there was a great number of us, the 
good hand of Providence was seen in a particu- 
lar manner, in that provisions were found for us 
by the Swedes and Indians at very reasonable 
rates, as well as brought from divers other parts 
that were inhabited before. 

After some time I set up a mill on Chester 
Creek, which I brought ready framed from Lon- 
don, which served for grinding of corn, and 
sawing of boards, and was of great use to us. 
Besides, with Joshua Tittery, 1 made a net, and 
caught great quantities of fish, which supplied 
ourselves and many others; so that, notwith- 
standing it was thought near three thousand 
persons came in the first year, we were so prov 
identially provided for that we could buy a deer 
for about two shillings, and a large turkey for 
about a shilling, and Indian corn for about two 
shillings and sixpence per bushel. 

And as our worthy proprietor treated the Indi 
ans with extraordinary humanity, they became 
very civil and loving to us, and brought us in 
abundance of venison. As in other countries 
the Indians were exasperated by hard treatment, 
which hath been the foundation of much blood- 
shed, so the contrary treatment here hath pro- 
duced their love and affection. 

After our arrival there came in about twenty 
families from High and Low Germany of relig- 
ious, good people, who settled about six miles from 
Philadelphia, and called the place Germantown. 
About the time when Germantown was laid out, 
I settled upon my tract of land, which I had 
bought of the proprietor in England, about a 
mile from thence, where I set up a house and 
corn-mill, which was very useful to the country 
for several miles around; but there not being 
plenty of horses, people generally brought their 
corn on their backs many miles. I remember 
one man had a bull so gentle that he used to 
bring his corn on him instead of a horse. 

As people began to spread, and to improve 
their lands, the country became more fruitful, so 
that those who came after us were plentifully 
supplied ; and with what weabounded we began 
a small trade abroad; and as Philadelphia in- 
creased, vessels were built, and many employed. 
Both country and trade have been wonderfully 
increasing to this day ; so that, from a wilderness 
the Lord, by his good hand of Providence, hath 
made it a fruitful land, on which things to look 
back and observe all the steps would exceed my 
present purpose. Yet, being now in the eighty- 
fourth year of my age, and having been in this 
country near forty-six years, and my memory 
being pretty clear concerning the rise and the 
progress of the Province, I can do no less than 
return praises to the Almighty, when I look back 
and consider his bountiful hand, not only in tem 
porals, but in the great increase of our ‘religious 
meeting, wherein he hath many times mani- 
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fested his great loving kindness in reaching and 
convincing many persons of the principles of 
Truth: and those who were already convinced, 

and who continued faithful, were not only blessed 
with plenty of the fruits of the earth, but also with 
the dew of Heaven. 

William Penn having now dispatched the 
public business of the colony, as far as his 
presence was necessary, and having superin- 
tended the works in hig new city, went ona 
journey of discovery into the Province. He 
had, indeed, already become acquainted 
with its boundaries and extent, as wellas with 
other particulars relating to it, in conse- 
quence of the survey of Thomas Holme; but 
he had now an object of a more interesting 
nature in view. He wished to be better ac- 
quainted with the inhabitants of the soil ; to 
know something more distinctly of their lan- 
guage, genius, character, and customs: he 
wished also to know the natural history of 
the country, its minerals, its woods, and 
other produce ; its animals both of the land 
and the water, its climate, and the like. 

With this view he took the journey in 
question. That he kept a journalof it, as he 
did of his tour into Holland and Germany, 
there can be no doubt; but I have never yet 
learned where it is. Fortunately, however, 
the contents of it are not lost; for on his 
return to Pennsbury he wrote a letter to 


‘*The Free Society of Traders of Pennsylva- 


nia,’’ dated August 16th, 1683, in which he 
communicated to the committee the result 
of his discoveries. This letter, therefore, I 
must give in lieu of the journal. It will an- 
swer the same end. I must give it also, be- 
cause it notices the progress of the colony in 
certain particulars. 

It shows the author also to have been a 
man of extensive knowledge, to have pos- 
sessed a mind vigilant as to everything that 
passed, to have had great discernment and 
penetration, to have been ingenious, bold and 
solid in conjecture, capable of research, and 
fertile in the adaptation of discoveries to an 
useful end. 


LETTER TO THE LONDON SOCIETY. 


My Kind Friends: The kindness of yours by 
the ship Thomas and Ann doth much oblige 
me ;‘for by it I perceive the interest you take in 
my health and reputation, and in the prosperous 
beginning of this Province, which you are so kind 
as to think may much depend upon them; in 
return of which I have sent you a long letter, 
and yet containing as brief an account of myself 
and the affairs of this Province as I have been 
able to make. 

In the first place, I take notice of the news 
you sent me, whereby I find some persons have 


have had so little wit, and so much malice, as to | 
' the great lakes, which are fed by the fountains 


report my death; and to mend the matter, dead 
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a Jesuit too. Onemight have reasonably hoped 
that this distance, like death, would have been 
a protection against spite and envy; and indeed 
absence, being a kind of death, ought alike to 
secure the name of the absent as of the dead, 
because they are equally unable as such to de- 
fend themselves; but they who intend mischiet 
do not use to follow good rulesto effect it. How- 
ever, to the great sorrow and shame of the inven- 
tors; I am still alive and wo Jesuit, and, | thank 
God, very well. And without injustice to the 
authors of this, I may venture to infer that they 
who wilfully and falsely report, would have been 
glad had it been so. ButI perceive many frivo- 
lous.and idle stories have been invented since my 
departure from England, which perhaps at this 
time are no more alive than I am dead. 

But if Ihave been unkindly used by some | left 
behind me, I found love and respect enough 
where I came; an universal kind welcome, every 
sort intheir way. For here are some of several 
nations, as well as divers judgments: nor were 
the natives wanting in this, for their kings, 
queens, and great men both visited and pre- 
sented me, to whom I made suitable returns. 

For the Province, the general condition of it 
take as tolloweth: 

1. The country itself, its soil, air, water, seasons 
and produce, both natural and artificial, are not 
to be despised. The land containeth divers sorts 
of earth, as sand, yellow and black, poor and 
rich ; also gravel both loamy and dusty, and in 
some places a fast fat earth, like that of our best 
vales in England, especially by inland brooks 
and rivers; God in his wisdom having ordered 
it so, that the advantages of the country are di- 
vided, the back lands being generally three to 
one richer than those that lie by navigable 
rivers. We have much of another soil, and 
that is a black haze] mould upon a stony or rocky 


| bottom. 


2. The air is sweet and clear, and the heav- 


| ens serene, like the south parts of France, rarely 


and as the woods come by numbers 
that itself will 


overcast ; 
of people to be more cleared, 


| refine. 


3. The waters are geiuerally good, for the rivers 
and brooks have mos: gravel and stony bottoms, 
and in number hardly credible. We have also 
mineral waters, which operate in the same man- 
her with those of Barnet and North Hall, not two 


| miles from Philadelphia. 


4. For the seasons of the year, having by God's 


| goodness now lived over the coldest and hottest 
| that the oldest liver in the Province can remem- 
| ber, I can say something to an English under- 
| standing. 


First of the fall, for then I came in. 
I found it from the twenty-fourth of October to 


| the beginning of December, as we have it usu- 
| ally in England in September, or rather like an 


English mild spring. From December to the 


| beginning of the month called March, we had 


sharp frosty weather; not foul, thick, black 


| weather, as our northeast winds bring with them 
| inEngland, but a sky as clear asin the summer, 
| and the air dry, cold, piercing and hungry, yet 


I remember not that I wore more clothes than in 
England. The reason of thiscold is given from 
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of Canada. The winter before was as mild, 
scarce any ice forming at all, while this for a few 
days froze up our great river Delaware. From 
that month to the month called June we enjoyed 
a sweet spring; no gusts, but gentle showers and 
a fine sky. Yet this I observe, that the winds 
here, as there, are more inconstant, spring, and 
fall, upon the turn of nature, than in summer or 
winter. From thence to this present month, 
August, which endeth the summer, commonly 
speaking, we have extraordinary heats, yet miti- 
gated sometimes by cool breezes. The wind that 
ruleth the summer season is the southwest; but 
spring, fall and winter it is rare to want the 
northwestern seven days together, and whatever 
mists, fogs, or vapors foul the heavens by east- 
erly or southerly winds, in two hours time are 
blown away: the one is followed by the other; 
a remedy that seems to have a peculiar provi- 


dence in it to the inhabitants, the multitude of | 


trees yet standing being liable to retain mists and 
vapors, and yet not one quarter so thick as | 
expected. 

5. Thenatural produce of the country, of vege- 
tables, is trees, fruits, plants, flowers. The trees 
of most note are the black walnut, cedar, cypress, 
chestnut, poplar, gum-wood, hickory, sassafras, 
ash, beech, and oak of divers sorts, as red, white 
and black; Spanish chestnut, and swamp, the 
most durable of all; of all which there is plenty 
for the use of man. The fruits I findin the woods 
are the white and black mulberry, chestnut, 
walnut, plums, strawberries, cranberries, hurtle- 
berries, and grapes of divers sorts. The great 
red grape, now ripe, called by ignorance the fox 
grape, because of the relish it hath with unskill- 
ful palates, is in itself an extraordinary grape ; 
and by art, doubtless, may be cultivated to an 
excellent wine, if not so sweet, yet little inferior 
to the Frontiniac, as it is not much unlike it 
in taste, ruddiness set aside: which, in such 
things, as well as mankind, differs the case much. 
There is a white kind of muscadel, and a little 
black grape, like the cluster grape of England, 
not yetsoripe as the other, but they tell me when 
ripe, sweeter, and that they only want skillful 
vinerons to make good use of them. I intend to 
venture on it with my Frenchman this season, 
who shows some knowledge in those things. 
Here are also peaches, very good, and in great 
quantities, not an Indian plantation without 
them, but whether naturally here at first I know 
not. However, one may have them by bushels 
for little. They make a pleasant drink, and | 
think not inferior to any peach you have in Eng- 
land, except the true Newington. It is disputa- 
ble with me, whether it be best to fall to find- 
ing the fruits of the country, especially the grape, 
by the care and skill of art, or send for foreign 
stems and sets already good and approved. It 
seems most reasonable to believe, that not only 
a thing groweth best where it naturally grows, 
but will hardly be equaled by another spec ies of 
the same kind, that doth not naturally grow 
there. But to solve the doubt, I intend, if God 
give me life, to try both, and hope the conse- 
quence will be as good wine as any European 
countries of the same latitude do yield. 

6. The artificial produce of the country is 
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wheat, barley, oats, rye, peas, beans, squashes, 

umpkins, watermelons, muskmelons, and al] 
Sooke and roots that our gardens in England 
usually bring forth. 

7. Ofliving creatures, fish, fowl, and the beasts 
of the wood, here are divers sorts, some for food 
and profit, and some for profit only; for food as 
well as profit the elk, as big as a small ox ; deer, 
bigger than ours, beaver, raccoon, rabbits, squir- 
rels: and some eat young bear and commend 
it. Of fowl of the land there is the turkey (forty 
and fifty pounds weight) which is very great, 
pheasants, heath-birds, pigeons, and partridges 
in abundance. Of the water, the swan, goose 
white and gray; brands, ducks, teal, also the 
snipe and curloe, and thatin great numbers ; but 
the duck and teal excel, nor 'so good have I ever 
eaten in other countries. Of fish there are the 
sturgeon, herring, rock, shad, cats-head, sheeps- 
head, eel, smelt, perch, roach; and in inland 
rivers trout, some say salmon above the falls 
Of shell fish, we have oysters, crabs, cockles, 
conchs, and mussels; some oysters six inches 
long, and one sort of cockles as big as the stew- 
ing oysters ; they make arich broth. The crea- 
tures for profit only, by skin or fur, and which 
are natural to these parts, are the wild-cat, pan- 
ther, otter, wolf, fox, fisher, minx, muskrat; and 
of the water, the whale for oil, of which we have 
a good store; and two companies of whalers, 
whose boats are built, will soon begin their work, 
which hath the appearance of considerable im- 
provement: to say nothing of our reasonable 
hopes of good cod in the bay. 

8. We have no want of horses, and some are 
very good and shapelyenough. Twoshipshave 
been freighted to Barbadoes, with horses and 
pipe-staves, since my coming in. Here is also 
plenty of cow-cattle and some sheep. The peo- 
ple plough mostly with oxen. 

g. There are divers plants, which not only the 
Indians tell us, but we have had occasion to 
prove, by swellings, burnings, and cuts, thatthey 
are of great virtue, suddenly curing the patient ; 
and for smell, I have observed several, especially 
one, the wild myrtle, the other I know not what 
to call, but they are most fragrant. 

10. The woods are adorned with lovely flow- 
ers for color, greatness, figure and variety. | 
have seen the gardens of London best stored 
with that sort of beauty, but think they may be 
improved byour woods. Ihave sent a fewto a 
person of quality this year for atrial. Thusmuch 
of the country : next of the natives oraborigines 

11. The natives I shall consider in their per- 
sons, language, manners, religion and govern 
ment, with my sense of their original. Forthei: 
persons, they are generally tall, straight, well 
built, and of singular proportion; they tread 
strong and clever, and mostly walk with a lofty 
chin. Of complexion black, but by design, as 
the gypsiesin England. They grease themselves 
with bear's fat clarified; and using no defence 
against sun and weather, their skins must needs 
be swarthy. The eye is little and black, not un- 
like a straight-looked Jew. The thick lip and 
fi ut nose, so frequent with the East Indian, and 
blacks, are not common to them: for I have seen 
as comely European-like faces among them, of 
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both sexes, as on your side the sea ; and truly an 
Italian complexion hath not much more of the 
white, and the noses of several of them have as 
much of the Roman. 

12. Their language is lofty, yet narrow; but, 
like the Hebrew in signification, full. Like short- 
hand in writing, one word serveth in the place of 
three, and the rest are supplied by the under- 
standing of the hearer ; imperfect in their tenses, 
wanting in their moods, participles, adverbs, con- 
junctions, interjections. I have made ft my busi- 
ness to understand it, that I might not want an 
interpreter on any occasion ; and I must say that 
I know not a language spoken in Europe that 
hath words of more sweetness or greatness, in 
accent and emphasis, than theirs: for instance, 
Octocockon, Rancocas, Oricton, Shak, Marian, 
Poquesien, allof which are names of places, and 
have grandeur in them. Of words of sweetness, 
anna for mother, issimus a brother, neteap friend, 
usqueoret very good, pane bread, metsa eat, 
matta no; hatta to have, payo to come; Sepas- 
sen, Passijon, the names of places; Tamane, 
Secane, Menanse, Secatareus, are the names of 
persons. If one ask them for any thing they 
have not, they will answer Matte ne hatta, which 
to translate is, ‘‘ Not I have,”’ instead of ‘‘I have 
not.” 

13. Of their customs or manners there ismuch 
to be said. I will begin with children. So soon 
as they are born they wash them in water, and 
while very young, and in cold weather tochoose, 
they plunge them in the rivers to harden and 
embolden them. Having lapt them in a clout, 


they lay them on a straight thin board a little 


more than the length and breadth of the child, 
and swaddle it fast upon the board to make it 
straight, wherefore all Indians have flat heads, 
and thus carry them at their backs. The chil- 
dren will go very young, at nine months com- 
monly. They wear only a small clout round 
their waist till they are big. If boys, they go 
a-fishing till ripe for the woods, which is about 
fifteen. Then they hunt; and having given 
some proofs of their manhood by a good return 
of skins, they marry: else it is a shame to think 
of a wife. 


burthens; and they do well to use them to that, 
while young, which they must do when they are 
old; for the wives are the true servants of the 


husbands: otherwise the men are very affec- | 


tionate to them. 

14. When the young women are fit for mar- 
riage, they wear something upon their heads for 
an advertisement, but so as their faces are hardly 
to be seen but when they please. The age they 
marry at, if women, is about thirteen and fourteen; 
if men, seventeen and eighteen. They are rarely 
older. 

15. Their houses are mats or barks of trees. 
set on poles in the fashion of an English barn, 
but out of the power of the winds, for they are 
hardly higher than a man. They lie on reeds 
or grass. Intravel they lodge in the woods about 
a great fire, with a mantle of duffils they wear by 
day wrapt about them, and a few boughs stuck 
round them. 

16. Their diet is maize or Indian corn divers 





The girls stay with their mothers and | 
help to hoe the ground, plant corn, and carry | 
| chiefly concerned consulted what and to whom 
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ways prepared—sometimes roasted in the ashes, 
sometimes beaten and boiled with water, which 
they call homine. They also make cakes not 
unpleasant to eat. They likewise have several 
sorts of beans and peas that are good nourish- 
ment; and the woods and rivers are their larder. 

17. If an European comes to see them, or calls 
for lodging at their house or wigwam, they give 
him the best place and first cut. If they come to 
visit us, they salute us with an “Itah,"’ which isas 
much as to say, ‘Good be to you!’’ and set them 
down, which is mostly on the ground, close to 
their heels, their legs upright; it may be they 
speak not a word, but observe all passages. If 
you give thera anything to eat or drink, well, for 
they will not ask; and be it little or much, if it 
be with kindness, they are well pleased: else 
they go awaysullen, but say nothing. 

18. They are great concealers of their own 
resentments, brought to it, 1 believe, by the re- 
venge that hath been practiced among them. In 
either of these they are not exceeded by the 
Italians. A tragical instance fell out since I came 
into the country. A king's daughter, thinking 
herself slighted by her husband in suffering an- 
other woman to lie down between them, rose up, 
went out, plucked a root out of the ground, and 
ate it, upon which she immediately died ; and for 
which last week he made an offering to her kin- 
dred for atonement and liberty of marriage, as 
two others did to the kindred of their wives, who 
died a natural death; for, till widowers have 
done so, they must not marry again. 

19. But in liberality they excel. Nothing is too 
good for their friend. Give them a fine gun, coat, 
or other thing, it may pass twenty hands before 
it sticks: light of heart, strong affections, but 
soon spent: the most merry creatures that live ; 
they feast and dance perpetually; they never 
have much,nor wantmuch. Wealth circulateth 
like the blood. All parts partake, and though 
none shall want what another hath, yet exact 
observers of property. Some kings have sold, 
others have presented me with several parcels 
of land. The pay or presents I made them were 
not hoarded by the particular owners; but the 
neighboring kings and their clans being present 
when the goods were brought out, the parties 


they should give them. To every king then, by 
the hands of a person for that work appointed, 
is a proportion sent, so sorted and folded, and 
with that gravity which is admirable. Thenthe 
king subdivideth it in like manner among his 
dependents, they hardly leaving themselves an 
equal share with one of their subjects: and be 
it on such occasions as festivals, or at their com- 
mon meals, the kings distribute, and to them- 
selves last. They care for little, because they 
want but little; and the reason is, a little con- 
tents them. In this they are sufficiently revenged 
on us, If they are ignorant of our pleasures, 
they are also fre from our pains. They are not 
disquieted with. bills of lading and exchange, nor 
perplexed wita Chancery suits and Exchequer 
We sweat and toil to live. Their 
pleasure feeds them; I mean their hunting, 
fishing, and fowling, and this table is spread 
everywhere. They eat twice a day, morning 
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and evening. ‘Their seats and table are the 
ground. Since the Europeans came into these 
parts, they are grown great lovers of strong 
liquors, rum especially ; and for it exchange the 
richest of their skins and furs. If they are 
treated with liquor, they are restless till they have 
enough to sleep. Thatistheircry, ‘‘Some more, 
and I will go to sleep; but when drunk, one 
of the most wretched spectacles in the world. 

20. In sickness, impatient to be cured, and for 
it give anything, especially for their children, to 
whom they are extremely natural. They drink 
at those times a teran or decoction of some roots 
in spring water ; and if they eat any flesh it must 
be of the female of any creature. If they die, 
they bury them with their apparel, be they man 
or woman, and the nearest of kin fling in some- 
thing precious with them, as a token of their 
love: their mourning is blacking their faces, 
which they continue for a year. They are choice 
of the graves of their dead ; for, lest they should 
be lost by time, and fall to common use, they 
pick off the grass that grows upon them, and 
heap up the fallen earth with great care and 
exactness. 

21. These poor people are under a dark night 
in things relating to religion, to be sure the tra- 
dition of it: yet they believe a God and immor- 
tality without the help of metaphysics, for they 
say there is a great King, who made them, who 
dwells in a glorious country to the southward of 
them ; and that the souls of the good shall go 
thither, where they shall liveagain. Their wor- 
ship consists of two parts, sacrifice and cantico. 
Their sacrificé is their first fruits. The first and 
fattest buck they kill goeth to the fire, where he 
is all burnt, with a mournful ditty of him who 
performeth the ceremony, but with such mar 
vellous fervency and labour of body that he will 
even sweat to a foam. The other part is their 
cantico, performed by round dances, sometimes 
words, sometimes songs, then shouts; two being 
in the middle who begin, and by singing and 
drumming on a board, direct the chorus. Their 
postures in the dance are very antic and differ- 
ing, but all keep measure. This is done with 
equal earnestness and labour, but great appear 
ance of joy. In the fall, when the corn cometh 
in, they begin to feast one another. There have 
been two great festivals already, to which all 
come that will. I was at one myself. Their 


entertainment was a great seat by a spring under . 


some shady trees, and twenty bucks, with hot 
cakes of new corn, both wheat and beans: which 
they make up in a square form, in the leaves of 
the stem, and bake them in the ashes, and after 
that they fall to dance. But they who go must 
carry a small present in their money: it may be 
sixpence, which is made of the bone of a fish: 
the black is with them as gold; the whitesilver: 
they call it wampum. 

22. Their government is by Kings, which they 
call Sachama, and those by succession; but al- 
ways of the mother's side. For instance, the 
children of him who is now King will not suc- 
ceed, but his brother by the mother, or the chil- 
cren of his sister, whose sons (and after them 
the children of her daughters) will reign, for no 
woman inherits. The reason they render for 
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this way of descent is, that their issue may not 
be spurious. 

23. Every King hath his council; and that 
consists of all the old and wise men of his nation, 
which perhaps is two hundred people. Noth- 
ing of moment is undertaken, be it war, peace, 
selling of land, or traffic, without advising with 
them, and, which is more, with the young men 
too. It is admirable to consider how powerful 
the kings are, and yet how they move by the 
breath of their people, I have had occasion to 
be in council with them upon treaties for land 
and to adjust the terms of trade. Their orde: 
is thus: The King sits in the middle of an half 
moon, and has his council, the old and wise, on 
each hand. Behind them, or ata little distance, 
sit the younger fry in the same figure. Having 
consulted and resolved their business, the Kin 
ordered one of them to speak tome. He stood 
up, came to me, and in the name of his King, 
saluted me, then took me by the hand, and told 
me that he was ordered by his King to speak to 
me, and that now it was not he, but the King 
who spoke, because what he should say was th: 
King’s mind. He first prayed me to excuse 
them that they had not complied with me th 
last time. He feared that there might be some 
fault in the interpreter, being neither Indian nor 
English. Besides, it was the Indian custom to 
deliberate and take up much timein council be 
fore they resolved ; and thatif the young people 
and owners of the land had been as ready as 
he, I had not met with so much delay. Havin; 
thus introduced this matter, he fell tothe bounds 
of the land they had agreed to dispose of, and 
the price, which now is little and dear, that 
which would have bought twenty miles not buy 
ing now two. During the time that this person 
spoke, not a man of them was observed to whis- 
the old grave, the young reverent, 
in their deportment. They speak little, but fer 
vently, and with elegance. I have never seen 
more natural sagacity, considering them without 
the help (I was going to say the spoil) of tradi 
tion; and he will deserve the name of wise, who 
outwits them in any treaty about a thing they 
understand. When the purchase was made, 
great promises passed between us of kindness 
and good neighbourhood, and that the English 
and Indians must live in love as long asthe sun 
gave light : which done, another made aspeech 
to the Indians, in the name of all the Sacha 
makers or Kings; first, to tell them what was 
done: next, to charge and command them to 
love the Christians, and particularly to live in 
peace with me and the people under my govern 
ment; that many Governors had been on the 
river, but that no Governor had come himsel! 
to live and stay there before: and having now 
such an one, who had treated them well, they 
should never do him or his any wrong; at every 
sentence of which they shouted, and said Amen 
in their way. ; 

24. The justice they have is pecuniary. In 
case of any wrong or evil fact, be it murder itself, 
they atone by feasts and presents of their w :m- 
pum, which is proportioned to the quality of the. 
offence or person injured, or of the sex they are 
of. For, in case they kill voman, they pay 


per or smile 








double : and the reason they render is, ‘‘thatshe 
breedeth children, which men cannot do.” It 
is rare that they fall out if sober: and if drunk, 
they forgive, saying, ‘‘It was the drink, andnot 
the man, that abused them.” 

25. We have agreed, that in all differences be- 
tween us, six of each side shall end the matter, 
Do not abuse them, but /e¢ them have justice, 
and you will win them, ‘The worst isthat they 
are the worse for the Chrstians, who have pro- 
pagated their vices, and yielded them tradition 
for ill, and not for good things. But as low an 
ebb as these people are at, and as inglorious as 
their own condition looks, the Christians have 
not outlived their sight with all their pretensions 
to an higher manifestation. What good then 
might not a good people graft, where there is so 
distinct a knowledge left of good and evil? 1 
beseech God to incline the hearts of all that come 
into these parts to outlive the knowledge of the 
natives by a fixt obedience, to their greater 
knowledge of the will of God; for it were miser- 
able indeed for us to fall under the just censure 
of the poor Indian conscience, while we make 
profession of things so far transcending. 

26. For their original, I am ready to believe 
them of the Jewish race, I mean of the stock of 
the ten tribes, and that for the following reasons : 
They were to goto a land not planted nor known, 
which to be sure Asia and Africa were, if not 
Europe; and he who intended that extraordi- 
nary judgment upon them might make the pas- 
sage not uneasy to them, as it is ot impossible 
in ttself, from the easternmost parts of Asia to 
the westernmost of America.* Inthe next place, 
I find them of the like countenance, and their 
children of so lively resemblance, that a man 
would think himself in Duke's Place or 
Berry Street in London, when he seeth them. 
But this is not all: they agree in rites; they 
reckon by moons, they offer their first frutts ; 
they have a kind of feast of tabernacles; they 
are said to lay their altar upon ¢we/ve stones ; 
their mourning a year, customs of women, with 
many other things that do not now occur. So 
much for the natives. Next the old planters will 
be considered in this relation, before I come to 
our colony and the concerns of it. 

27. The first planters in these parts were the 
Dutch, and soon after them the Swedes and 
Finns. The Dutch applied themselves to traffic, 
the Swedes and Finns to husbandry. There 
were some disputes between them for some years, 
the Dutch looking upon them as intruders upon 
their purchase and possession, which was finally 
ended in the surrender made by John Rizeing, 
the Swedish governor, to Peter Styvesant, gov- 
ernor for the State of Holland, anno 1655. 

28. The Dutch inhabit mostly those parts of 
the Province that lie upon or near the Bay, and 
the Swedes the Freshes of the river Delaware. 
There is no need of giving any description of 
them, who are better known there than here; 
but they are a plain, strong, industrious people, 
yet have made no great progress in culture, or 
propagation of fruit-trees, as if they desired rather 


* This bold conjecture, though thought ridiculous at the time 
has since been verified by the discoveries of Captain Cook and 
later navigators.— Clarkson. 
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to have enough, than plenty for traffic. But I 
resume the Indians made them the more care- 
ess by furnishing them with the means of profit, 

to wit, skins and furs for rum and such strong 

liquors. They kindly received me as well as 
the English, who were few before the people 
concerned with me came among them. I! must 
meeds commend their respect to authority, and 
kind behavior to the English. They do not 
degenerate from the old friendship between 
both kingdoms. As they are people proper 
and strong of body, so they have fine children, 
and almost every house full; rare to find one of 
them without three or four boys and as many 

girls; some six, seven, and eight sons. And I 
must do them that right, I see few young men 
more sober and laborious. 

29. The Dutch have a meeting-place for 
religious worship at Newcastle; and the Swedes 
three; one at Christina, one at Tenecum, and 
one at Wicoco within half a mile of this town. 

30. There rests that I speak of the condition 
we are in, and what settlement we have made; 
in which I will be as short as I can; for I fear, 
and not without reason, that I have tried your 
pera with this long story. The country 
ieth bounded on the east by the River and Bay 
of Delaware and Eastern Sea. It hath the ad- 
vantage of many creeks, or rivers rather, that 
run into the main river or bay, some navigation 
for great ships, some for small craft. Those of 
most eminency are Christina, Brandywine, Skil- 
pot, and Sculkil, any one of which has room to 
ay up the royal navy of England, there being 
from four to eight fathom water. 

31. The lesser creeks or rivers, yet convenient 
for sloops and ketches of good burthen, are 
Lewis, Mespilion, Cedar, Dover, Cranbrook, 
Feversham, and Georges below; and Chiches- 
ter, Chester, Toacawny, Pammapecka, Port- 
quessin, Neshimenck, and Pennberry in the 
Freshes; many lesser, that admit boats and 
shallops. Our people are mostly settled upon 
the upper rivers, which are pleasant and sweet, 
and generally bounded with good land. The 
planted part of the Province and Territories is 
cast into six counties—Philadelphia, Bucking- 
ham, Chester, Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, con- 
taining about four thousand souls. Two General 
Assemblies have been held, and with such con- 
cord and dispatch that they sat but three weeks, 
and at least seventy laws were passed without 
one dissent in any material thing. But of this 
more hereafter, being yet raw and new in our 
gear. However, I cannot forget their singular 
respect to me in this infancy of things, who, by 
their own private expenses, so early considered 
mine for the public, as fo present me with an 
impost upon certain goods imported and ex- 
ported, which, after my acknowledgment of 
their affection, I did as freely remit to the Pro- 
vince and all the traders to it. And for the well 
government of the said counties, Courts of Fus- 
tice are established in every county, with proper 
officers, as Justices, Sheriffs, Clerks, Constables ; 
which Courts are held every two months. But 
lo prevent law-suits there are three Peace- 
makers chosen by every County Court, in the 
nature of common Arbitrators, to hear and end 
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differences between man and man. And spring 
and fall “here is an Orphans’_Court in each 
county, to inspect and regulate the affairs of 
Orphans and Widows. ; 

32. Philadelphia, the expectation of those who 
are concerned in this Province, is at last laid out, 
to the great content of those here who are any 
way interested therein. ‘The situation Is a ne k 
of land, and lieth between two navigable rivers, 
Delaware and Sculkill, whereby it hath two 
fronts upon the water, each a mile, and two from 
river to river. Delaware isa glorious river; but 
the Sculkill, being an hundred miles boatable 
above the Falls, and its course north-east towards 
the fountain of Susquahanna, (that tends to the 
heart of the Province, and both sides our own,) 
it is like to be a great part of the settlement of 
this age. I say little of the town itself, because 
a platform will be shown you by my agent, in 
which those who are purchasers of me will find 
their names andinterests. But this I will say, for 
the good providence of God, of all the places I 
have seen in the world I remember not one bet- 
ter seated; so that it seems to me to have been 
appointed for a town, whether we regard the 
rivers, Or the conveniency of the coves, docks, 
and springs, the loftiness and soundness of the 
land, and the air, held by the people of these 
parts to be very good. It is advanced within 
less than a year to about fourscore houses and 
cottages, such as they are, where merchants and 
handicrafts are following their vocations as fast 
as they can; while the countrymen are close at 
their farms. Some of them got a little winter- 
corn in the ground last season; and the gener- 
ality have had an handsome summer crop, and 
are preparing for their winter-corn. They reaped 
their barley this year in the month called May, 
the wheat in the month following; so that there 
is time in these parts for another crop of divers 
things before the winter season. We are daily 
in hopes of shipping to add to our number; for, 
blessed be God! here is both room and accom 
modation for them: the stories of our necessity 
being either the fear of our friends or the scare 
crows of our enemies; for the greatest hardship 
we have suffered hath been lack of salt-meat 
which by fowl in winter and fish in summer, to 
gether with some poultry, lamb, mutton, veal, 
and plenty of venison, the best part of the year, 
hath been made very passable. I bless God | 
am fully satisfied with the country and enter- 
tainment I got in it; for I find that particular 
content, which hath always attended me, where 
God in his providence had made it my place and 
service to reside. You cannot imagine my sta- 
tion can be at present free of more than ordi- 
nary business; and, as such, I may say it is a 
troublesome work. But the method things are 
putting in will facilitate the charge, and give an 
easier motion to the administration of affairs. 
However, as it is some men's duty to plough, 
some to sow, some to water, and some to reap, 
so it is the wisdom as well as the duty of a man 
to yield to the mind of Providence, and cheer- 
fully as well as carefully embrace and follow the 
guidance of it. 

_ 33 For your particular’ concern I might en- 
tirely refer you to the letters of the President of 
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| the Society ; but this I will venture to say, your 
province ial settlements, both within and without 
| the town, for situation and soil, are without ex- 
ception. Your city-lot is aw hole street, ind one 
side of a street, from river to river, containing 
near one hundred acres in the city-liberties, part 
of vour twenty thousand acres in the country. 
Your tannery hath plenty of bark. The saw- 
mill for timber and the place of the glass-house 
are so conveniently posted for water-carriage, 
the city-lot for a dock, and the whalery for a 
sound and fruitful bank, and the town Lewis by 
it to help your people, that by God’s blessing the 
affairs of the Society will naturally grow in their 
reputation and profit. I am sure I have not 
turned my back upon any offer that tended to 
its prosperity ; and though I am ill at projects, 
I have sometimes put in for a share with her 
officers to countenance and advance her inter- 
est. You are already informed what is fit for 
you further to do. Whatsoever tends to the 
promotion of wine and tothe manufacture of 
linen in these parts, I cannot but wish you to 
promote ; and the French people are most likely 
in both respects to answer that design. To that 
end I would advise you to send for some thou- 
sands of plants out of France, with some able 
vinerons, and people of the other vocation. But 
because I believe you have been entertained 
with this and some other profitable subjects by 
your President, Nicholas Moore, I shall add no 
more, but to assure you that I am heartily in- 
clined to advance your just interest, and that 
you will always find me 
Your kind, cordial Friend, 
WILLIAM PENN. 


1 
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ERS ON “* THE WELCOME.’’—One hundred 
} } 


with William Penn at Deal, 

eptember 11th, 1682, on the “ Welcome.” 

x partial list was prepared in 1851, by 

yng, Recording Secretary of the His 

a iety of Pennsylvania: From Gloucestershit 
Giles and Mary Knight, and their son Joseph 
tors of Edw. C. Knight, President of the Bi- 

nial Association), and Isaac Ingram, wife and son; 

from Sussex, John and Elizabeth Barber, William 

and Mary Buckman and two children, Thomas 

Herjott, John and Priscilla Rowland, John Long 

nd Wm. Wade; from Yorkshire, Thomas a1 

; 


Agnes Chroasdale and six children, John anc 


gery Stackhouse, Thomas W almesby, wife Six 
children, Nicholas Waln, and Thomas Wrightswortl 
and wife; from Wales, Evan and Jean Oliver 

seven children, and Thomas Wynne, chirurg 

also, Wm. Bradford, printer, of Liecester ; John at 
Mary Carver, of Hertfordshire; Thomas Fitzwater, 
Middlesex; Benjamin 


Ingram, of Surrey; 


hurst, a 


wife and four children, of 

Kent; Isaac 
of Ch 

avid Ogden, 


> 


Chambers, of 


'T?} 
i 


; 
ymas Pearson, eshire ; 
’ 


of Londo nd I probably also 


London; Ellen Cowgill and family, John Fisher, 


Margaret wife and son John, Thomas Gillet 
John Hey, Richard Ingelo, Cuthbert Hayhurst 
fan ily, Wm. Lushington, Hannah Mogdridg: 
Morris, Joseph Woodrote, Bartholomew 
Nathaniel Harrison, Thomas Jones, Jeane Mat 
William and Hannah Smith, Richard and 
Townsend and their son James, born on shipl 
Dennis and Mary Rochford, and two daughters. 
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NOTE FROM DR. WICKERSHAM. 
LANCASTER, Fune 8, 1882. 
To the Friends of Education in Pennsylvania: 
So many of the friends of education in Penn- 
sylvania have interested themselves in the 
preparation of my proposed work on the History 
of Education in this State, that I ought to say to 
them that in going abroad I do not mean in any 
way to abandon the undertaking; 7¢ zs simply 
postponed for the present. tis a task in which 
| feel the deepest interest ; and I hope to come 
home and live long enough to complete it. 
Meanwhile I will not be idle, and possibly I 
may be able to do something fot the cause 
which I have so long tried to serve. 
J. P. WICKERSHAM. 


HE long letter of William Penn, found 

elsewhere in this issue—which is of ex- 
traordinary interest—will perhaps be new to 
ninety-nine in every hundred readers, even. 
in Pennsylvania. It presents a new phase 
of the many-sided character of our great 
Founder, and affords a graphic picture of 
the province, and of its native and foreign 
inhabitants in the first year of its history, 
such as can be found nowhere else from the 
pen of acareful and competent observer. 
Who else, for instance, has told us that 
peaches were abundant at that early day 
throughout the region where they are now 
found in their greatest perfection? 


Dr. WICKERSHAM sailed for Europe June 
21st, taking passage from Philadelphia in 
one of the ships of the Pennsylvania line. 
A brief word of farewell to the educational 
men of the State, written on the eve of his 
departure, will be found at the head of these 


columns. The good wishes of thousands 
follow him ‘‘ outward bound.’’ 


Tue American Institute of Instruction and 
the National Educational Association will 
hold a joint meeting at Saratoga, New York, 
beginning July 11th and ending July r4th. 
The programme shows the names of some of 
the ablest men in the educational work to be 
found in the United States. Among these 
are a dozen Presidents of Colleges and Head 
Masters of great public schools, as well as 
eight or ten State Superintendents of Public 





Instruction. Hon. John Eaton, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, will deliver an ad- 
dress on Thursday morning, on ‘‘ The 
American Citizen and Education;’’ John 
B. Gough is announced for a lecture on 
Tuesday evening, on the subject of ‘‘ Tem- 
perance for the Young;’’ and Prof. Church- 
hill will do the ‘‘reading.’’ A wide range 
of topics will be presented and discusse:}, 
and the meeting will be a memory for a life- 
time to any earnest teacher who may attend 
it, for ‘‘Saratoga’’ is to be sandwiched with 
the sessions. ‘The ordinary summer excur- 
sion tickets, issued by the leading railroads, 
will reduce the cost of the trip, and these 
may be had almost anywhere. 


’ 


FIFTEEN years ago, a lady teacher, of rare 
fitness for her work, called our attention to 
an article on ‘‘Education through the 
Senses,’ which had just appeared in an 
American reprint of Dr. John Brown’s ‘‘ Spare 
Hours,’’ and handing us the book, suggested 
its publication in Zhe School Journal. ‘The 
recent death of the author recalls this in- 
cident vividly, and we republish the article 
in this number, partly in memory of this 
dear friend, herself now dead—again setting 
the type from her copy of the book—as well 
as in memoriam of the great-hearted Doctor, 
in whose recent death, at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, we cannot but feel a sense of personal 
loss, since he was the one man in Europe 
whom we have had a desire to meet in his 
home, and whose personal acquaintance we 
had years ago resolved upon making when 
we should chance to cross the seas. We 
have long wanted to meet the man—to hear 
him talk—who had written ‘*‘ Rab and His 
Friends,’’ who was so ‘* given’’ to dogs, so 
gracious to his fellow-men, the essence and 
fibre of whose rounded life wasso ‘‘ full of all 
blessed conditions.’’ But if we shall not one 
day find him in Edinburgh, then perhaps 
somewhere els¢ in the great Hereafter—for 
men areimmortal, and Eternity is long. 


Pror. B. S. Porrer, principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Shippensburg, has declined a 
unanimous re-election there, and has ac- 
cepted an election to the charge of the de- 
partment of Mathematics in the Edinboro 
Normal School. Prof. Potter wishes to have 
more time for private work than is possible 
while discharging the multifarious and often 
onerous duties of Principal, and although 
his loss will be greatly felt at Shippensburg, 
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the change is to his own advantage, and to 
that of the Edinboro school. 

Miss Delia T. Smith, also, who has had 
charge of the department of Language and 
Literature at Shippensburg, and who Is 
favorably known in County Institute work, 
leaves the State at the close of thisterm. In 
the fall she will open, at Auburndale, Mass., 
a school for young ladies, which will gain 
character at once from her experience and 
thorough teaching, as well as from its near- 
ness to Boston, the centre of varied culture. 


Miss L. E. ParripGr has been spending 
much time during the past two years or more 
in study and observaticn of the ‘‘ Quincy 
Methods,’’ and has for some months been 


busily employed upon a book descriptive of | 


Col. Parker’s ‘‘innovations’’ and their re- 
sults, on the broad scale in which they have 
been tested in the schools of this Massachu- 
setts town. Miss Patridge is graphic in 


description—knows what to see, and how to | 
tell it; she has had unusual facilities for 
seeing and becoming acquainted with these 
schools in all the details of their work; and 
her book will be an important contribution 
to the Quincy Literature. 


THE tenth annual commencement of 
Swarthmore College took place June 2oth. 
This College was destroyed by fire Septem- 
ber 25th, 1881. 


its completion by the beginning of the new 
college year. The new scientific building 
has been completed, at a cost of $20,000, 
and will be fully equipped with the ne- 
cessary apparatus and supplies, 
ready for occupancy by September 12th 
The restored building will, when finished, 
accommodate 290 students, besides the offi- 
cers and instructors. The present College 
property contains 240 acres, of which about 
one-half is devoted to the farm. The re- 
mainder consists of lawn and _ pleasure 
grounds. Crum creek, which forms the west 


boundary, furnishes excellent facilities for | 


boating, bathing, and skating. There have 
been 118 students enrolled during the past 
year, of whom 61 were girls. 
of girls in the college has always been con- 
siderably less than that of the boys, the 
desire of many parents to give their girls an 


education in music being the chief cause of | 


this difference. We know of no school in 
Pennsylvania whose female graduates rank 
higher for their solid attainments and gener- 
ous culture, but must regard it unfortunate 
that music is ignored in the curriculum. 





The work of rebuilding has | 
progressed so far as to give assurance of | 


and be | 


The number | 
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FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


EXT-BOOKS are universally acknowl- 

edged to be necessary. The student 
needs a guide in entering any field of inves- 
tigation; and the personal guidance of 
pupils by the teacher is very much aided by 
a systematic presentation already at hand 
for use. Of course no true teacher will be 
satisfied with a mere memorizing of the 
lessons of a given hand-book, however ex- 
cellent such book may be. Rather through 
the book he will lead his pupils to an intel- 
ligent self-apprehension of the subject, and 
stimulate them to thoughtful self-investiga- 
tion. 

The universal need of. text-books has 
been met by scholars and publishers. There 
is no scarcity. The supply is over-abund- 


| ant, and even bewildering. Almost monthly 


they come in showers. They are around us, 


‘¢ Thick as autumn leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa.”’ 


Of this we do not complain; for nothing 


can be worse than a dead, monotonous uni- 


formity of text-books. Such uniformity 
tends to dwarf the minds of teachers and 
pupils. Although the supply become even 
greater than it is, the sifting process which 
the earnest investigation of the age makes 
necessary, rapidly drops out from market 
the poor and inadequate. 

The selection of suitable text-books for 


| the schools of our Commonwealth is left to 
| the judgment of the directors, aided by the 
| advice of 


teachers. This is eminently 
proper, for the text-books in any given dis- 
trict ought to be regarded as part of the 
necessary apparatus of the schools, the 


| essential furniture indeed, which should be 
| at hand for teachers and pupils whenever 


entering upon their work. 

It would plainly be unwise to leave the 
selection of text-books to private caprice. 
It is equally unwise, in our judgment, to 
leave the supply of the same for a given 
district to the children or their parents. 
Let the authorites who select also supply for 
the free use of the schools what they select— 
that there may be no delays in the way of 
private purchasing ; no absences from want 
of means to secure what is needed upon the 
part of the poor; and no mutterings be- 
cause 0} changes made, where too often the 


| complaint is based upon the change only, 


and not upon the comparative worth of the 
books themselves. 
No doubt there would also be a great 
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financial gain in this. Individual pur- 
chasers, buying singly here and there, can- 
not secure as favorable terms as a Board of 
Directors buying all at once. Moreover 
there would be far less waste. The books 
would be far better preserved, because the 
very circumstances of the case would de- 
mand upon the part of directors and 
teachers more care and special watchfulness 
in this regard ; and this in turn would serve 
as a good discipline of the children them- 
selves. 


<i 
a 


VACATION. 





HERE can be no true scholarship with- 

out self-thinking. The mind, even in 
early youth, must reach beyond what is 
assigned as a task, and through its own 
power of attention task itself freely. So 
also there can be no proper development 
of practical independence, or of character, 
without self-willing. The energy, even of 
the boy, must reach beyond merely external 
stimulation, and through its own activity 
guide itself. 

We need teachers, it is true; for mind 
must confront mind, and will meet will be- 
fore culture is possible. We need the 


moulding, plastic personality of great and 
good men to guide and inspire and bless us. 
We need also specific studies, and appointed 
hours of recitation, and hand-books which 
rightly organize the essential data of any 
given subject: for mental dissipation is the 


very worst form of licentiousness. We 
need all that care with which the Lord hath 
begirt us round, to use the language of the 
sainted Herbert. We need, also in the 
midst of all this, and to give all this its 
proper effect, freedom. 

We are not ¢hings, to be classified in 
bundles, and put away here and there, as 
others may determine. We are sfirit, 
self-activity, realizing its own content. We 
are not characterized by that with which 
we are filled from without, but by that 
which we come fo de in the realization from 
within of our own potentialties. Our way 
of life is not the path in which, with tight 
guiding strings, others may lead us; but 
our way of life is that which we ourselves 
make, not capriciously, but from a body of 
inward motivity formed through the upbuild- 
ing of our own character. 

We have made these remarks to bring 
into view the proper significance of vaca- 
tion. In vacation the child is relieved from 
the ordinary routine of school-hours, and 
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text-book recitations. He is freed, for the 
time being, from these appropriate external 
bonds, which surround him and enforce the 
necessary presence of law, although from 
without. He is cut off from the ordinary 
bond of obligation and restraint. But yet 
these horae subcisivae are not to be hours of 
indifference, mere emptinesses in life’s ex- 
panse. They have their office and their 
benefits. They are not in the interest of 
mere caprice and license, but in the interest 
of freedom, wherein the child, while resting 
from allotted labor, may become in a 
measure at least his own guide, and a law 
unto himself. 

Help him then, ye teachers, in these 
holidays and vacant hours, to begin his own 
investigations, and make his own limitations, 
while guarded only against thought and 
will dissipation. If he has haply reached 
the threshold of botanic science, and 
touched with reverent hands the door-posts 
and lintels of the noble structure, let him 
freely enjoy ‘‘the vision splendid ’’ after 
which that structure is patterned. Let him 
cast aside for a time the necessary scaffold- 
ing of terms, phyllotaxis, tristichous, pen- 
tastichous, heterochromous, etc., etc., and 
tramp through the meadows and woods and 
‘*worship Nature in the hill and valley, not 
knowing what he loves.’’ Let him plunge 
into the running brook, and gather the 
moss which it kisses, and hear the sweet 
music which it makes with the enameled 
stones (Shakespeafe). Let him drink in 
the whole wide expanse of nature, to make 
more real and wholesome his antecedent 
and subsequent study of physical science. 
Let him meet heart to heart the living world 
of things above and around and beneath, 
until his young soul trembles with 


“A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


All this will help him to organize aright 
his own acquirements, and illustrate them 
with his own self-cognized applications ; 
and he will begin, forsooth, to question 
both Frigg and Freiga, and force them to 
answer his own heart-inspired interroga- 
tions, listening with ears not dulled by the 
sounds of class-room, but sharpened and 
erect, with the whole soul in them, eager to 
hear and to retain. 

Let the vacation free the child from the 
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bondage of the school, but not from the 
noble aim which it has in view. Let his 
studies go on, but from an inward impulse 
which in part determines for itself the range 
of investigation, and selects for itself its 
own problems for solution. 

Space does not allow further remark. 
Every thoughtful teacher, before dismissing 
his school for a holiday or vacation, how- 
ever short or long, will, with a free and 
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ing of such a season, inspire them to secure 

its incalculable benefits; and, if possible, 
| he will himselé join the youngsters in their 
| seemingly aimless frolics, and, without their 
| knowing it, widen their powers of self- 
| thinking and self-activity by his own 
| broader culture and more self-possessed 
| powers, until they feel the dawning giory 

of intellectual freedom. 


| genial exhortation, tell his pupils the mean- 
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OFFICIAL D 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. ) 
HARRISBURG, July, 1882. j 
‘THE following persons were commissioned as 
| trustees on the part of the State, of the State 
Normal Schools, by the Supt. of Public Instruction, 
for three years from May Ist: 
West Chester. —Joshua N. Pierce, R. E, Monaghan. 
Millersville —Dr. O. T. Huebner, John S. Mann. 
Kutstown.—]. G. Wink and J. A. Shomo. 
Mansfield —Martin King and L. W. S' xttuck. 
Bloomsburg.—D. A. Beckley and C. W. Miller. 
Shippensburg —H. C. Greenawalt and Abram 
Hostetter. 
/ndiana.—D, S. Porter and Jno. W. Sutton. 
California.—Dan’! Kaine and T. J. Teal. 
Edinboro.—Geo. W. McCracken, Henry R. Terry. 
Lock Haven.—Jesse Merrill, S. M. McCormick. 


—_—— oe — — 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


HADLEY B. LARRABEE, Superintendent of Wayne 
county, has changed his post-office address from 
Honesdale to Bethany, Wayne county, Pa. 


— a 


SUPERINTENDENTS COMMISSIONED. 

SAMUEL A. BAER was commissioned, June 16th, as 
Superintendent of schools for the city of Reading, 
until the first Monday in June, 1883. 

Davip A. HARMAN was commissioned, June s, 
1882, as Borough Superintendent of Hazleton, 
Luzerne county, having been duly elected to serve 
until the first Monday in June, 1884, at a salary of 
$1200. 

Eee 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ApAMs.—Supt. Sheely: Public schools are all 
closed for the season. Educationally, the past year has 
been one of unexampled progress. This was shown 
in the increase of the length of the school term ina 
number of districts, in the greater activity and effici 
ency of the teachers, in the interest manifested by 
the public as well as by the teachers in the County 
Institute, and in the excellent character of the work 
done by the pupils generally. 

Beprorp.— Supt. Cessna: The public schools 
have about all closed. Select schools with good at- 
tendance have been opened at Schellsburg, Pleasant- 
ville, St. Clairsville, New Enterprise, Saxton, and a 
number of a other places. Educational interests are 
looking up, The Bedford Union schools closed on 
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EPARTMENT. 


the 8th of May, the annual examinations having been 
held the week previous, and being very satisfactory. 
The written work was on exhibition in the Court 
House during the week, and was examined by many 
parents and friends. The closing exercises were 
held in the Court-house during the evenings, and 
were well attended. The pupils all acquitted them- 

| selves creditably. On Friday night Dr. Higbee, 
State Superintendent, lectured to a very respectable 
audience. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Stephens: The only schools no\ 
operation are those of Hollidaysburg and Tyrone. 
Many of them closed with examinations and a few 
with public exhibitions. The people of Hollidays 
burg decided, by a very large majority, to have 
twenty thousand dollar school house erected durin 


a 
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to examine the school building at Roaring Spring, 
es wr township, have pronounced it unsafe. This 
y 1ecessitate the erection of another house, which 

bly contain four rooms, 

-Supt. Woodruff: Solebury, Bensalem 
Lower Wakefield and Newton districts held reur 
during May. Other districts held similar meetings in 
June. These meetings are largely attended by pupils, 
hers, directors, parents and citizens, and are held 
under the authority of the respective school boards. 
They lead to a better acquaintance between parents 
and teachers, and to a more lively interest in the 
schools on the part of the public. 

BUTLER.—Supt. Murtland: . The County Teach- 
er’s Association held its second annual meeting 
May 25th and 26th. The enrollment was larger than 
last year. Three day-sessions were held, 
number of well-prepared papers were read 
eussed. ( Copeland’s lecture on ‘ Handsome 
People,” was delivered in his usual happy manner. 
His talk on the * Office and Work of the Teacher,” 
should be heard and heeded by every teacher in the 
State. The meeting was a success financially, and, 
as we trust, intellectually and morally. Much credit is 
due Profs. Bancroft and Tintsman of the Witherspoon 
Institute, and Messrs. Trainer, Golden and Mc- 
Cafferty for services rendered. 

CARBON.—Supt. Balliet: Three private s hool 
have been opened for the purpose of preparing teach- 
ers for the fall examinations, and other young men 
for college. These schools are liberally patronized, 
and afford young people an opportunity of acquiring 

n education at considerably less expense than away 
from home. One of them is located at New Mahon- 
ing, another at Weatherly, and the third at Weiss 
| port. They are in the hands of competent teachers. 
| April 15th and May 15th* meetings were held, at 

Mauch Chunk, of all principals of high schools in the 


the approaching summer. A committee, appointe: 


teac 
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county, who have supervision of schools besides their 
own. The dbject of these meetings was to prepare a 
course of studies for the various high schools, It is 
the intention to hold such meetings several times 
during the year, in the future, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing matters pertaining only to the peculiar work 
of superintending schools. <A resolution was unani- 
mously adopted to hold a meeting annually, of the 
Principals and County Superintendent, for the discus- 
sion of difficulties and methods of school work 
peculiar to graded schools. We find a great advan- 
tage in having the educational forces as well organ- 
ized as possible. A library has been established in 
connection with the Centre Square Select school. 
The community take much jnterest init. There isa 
disposition manifested on the part of a few school 
boards to drop some of the so-called “higher 
branches”’ from their high school course, under the 
mistaken idea that these are not practical. This 
must be regarded as a step in the wrong direction. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Good reports are reaching 
me from nearly every school. Some teachers have 
almost failed, yet even in the worst cases there ap- 
pears to be something more or less praiseworthy. 
There seems to be a quiet increase in interest on the 
part of citizens, and earnestness in the teachers. The 
directors of Gregg township are building a new 
school house this summer. It is to be two stories in 
height, with two rooms on the first floor and one 
main room, with recitation rooms attached, on the 
second. ‘The citizens of Baileyville, Ferguson town- 
ship, are making an effort to have their board con- 
solidate two neighboring schools, and thus secure 
the advantages of a graded school. Much to my re- 
gret, circumstances prevented my attendance at the 
closing examinations of the Bellefonte schools. The 
principal, Prof. Lieb, has since placed in my hands 
the examination papers of the “ A”’ class in the high 
school. ‘These afe very creditable to both teachers 
and pupils. In aclass of seven, but thirteen words 
were missed out of one hundred. In Arithmetic ten 
questions were prepared, covering the subject as fully 
as possible, and only one member of the class failed 
to report correct answers to all the questions, and 
this paper, on a provisional certificate, would be en- 
titled to 13¢. The papers in other branches were 
equally good. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: Hon. James L. 
Leonard, who contributed so liberally toward the 
erection of the Leonard Graded School building in 
Clearfield, and who for eight years past has been a 
member of the School Board of that borough, is now 
mentally and physically helpless on account of old 
age. Dr. A. T. Schryner, who served as Superin- 
tendent of this county from 1854 to 1857, and who is 
still in possession of good health, has just published 
in the County Review an interesting sketch of the 
growth of the school system in the county. 

CoLuMBIA.—Supt. Grimes: On May 17th the 
closing exercises of the Bloomsburg schools were 
held ‘in the Opera House. Maps, original designs, 
and examination papers were exhibited. Addresses 
were delivered by .J. C. Brown, Secretary of the 
School Board, Col. J. Freeze, and by Dr. E. E. 
Higbee. The faculty and students of the Normal 
School were in attendance. The house was filled, 
and much interest was manifested in the exercises. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: Our schools have 
nearly all closed for the present year. With few ex- 


ceptions the schools have given good satisfaction. 


We have a number of teachers who are doing good 
work. I also meet some who would do well to 
abandon a calling te which they are not adapted. 
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Many of our best teachers are leaving the profession 
to engage in more lucrative work. The School 
Boards of Brownsville and Bridgeport have taken a 
step forward by supplying their schools with elegant 
new outline maps, Tellurians, and anatomical charts. 
We hope others may do likewise. Of the two hun- 
dred and seventy-four schools in this county, I visited 
about two hundred and fifty. Very few districts keep 
their schools open longer than the minimum term of 
five months, making it next to impossible to reach 
them all in one season. Connellsville steps to the 
front, by graduating the first class from the public 
schools of the county. The examination and com- 
mencement exercises were highly creditable to all 
concerned. Supt. Baer and his corps of able assist- 
ants deserve great credit for the excellent work done 
in these schools. This is certainly indicative of 
progress. The boroughs of Uniontown, Brownsyille, 
and Bridgeport deserve special mention for the 
marked advancement made during the past term. 

HUNTINGDON.—Supt. Baker: Many of our teach- 
ers are attending local and State Norma! Schools 
this spring. To aid me in determining what marks 
teachers are entitled to on “ Practice of Teaching”’ 
at the next examination, I have sent circulars to the 
respective school’ boards, asking them to certify to 
the degree of success of each of their teachers indi- 
vidually, and to express the same in figures, according 
to the scale of marking teachers’ certificates. I have 
prepared with great care (by adaptation) a ground plan 
for a country school-house, which, I think, is a great 
improvement on any house I have ever seen. I 
want to ascertain what boards are going to build, and 
when they will meet to take action, and then to use 
my utmost endeavor—if necessary—to have this plan 
adopted, as well as suitable furniture, etc. A great 
many of our teachers are attending local or State 
Normal Schools this summer. 

JuntaTa.—Supt. Smith: All the public schools of 
the county are now closed. I know of no new 
houses to be erected, although a number will be re- 
seated. The plan of enlarging the Mifflintown 
building, an improvement very much needed, has 
been abandoned. E. D. Parker, esq., an eminent 
lawyer of Mifflintown, has decided in earnest to erect 
an academy. He is a man of means, and enters into 
this commendable enterprise with his usual zeal and 
enthusiasm. This will be the first institution of the 
kind at the county seat, and will add a fresh impetus 
to the educational work of the county. May it be 
crowned with abundant success! I visited a number 
of private or subscription schools, of which we have 
a great many, and find them mostly taught by exper- 
ienced teachers, and doing excellent work. The 
Normal class at the McAllisterville S..0. School is a 
fine one, and numbers about twenty-two, all of 
whom intend to teach. At “ Airy View’’ we have a 
number of students who are preparing to teach. The 
examination of the S. O. School, above mentioned, 
was very interesting and generally satisfactory. 

LACKAWANNA.—Miss H. E. Brooks, Supt.: I at- 
tended the closing exercises of the Graded School at 
Moscow ; they were interesting, and reflected much 
credit upon both teachers and pupils. Have also 
held a local institute at Jefferson—the first of the kind 
in the district. It was a pronounced success, and I 
shall expect good results to follow. 

LAWRENCE.—Supt. Balph: Most of the schools 
closed in March, attended with special exercises and 
a large gathering of visitors. Examinations were 
generally completed before the last day, and in many 
cases exhibitions of work formed a feature of the 
closing. The success of the schools this year is a 
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matter of general remark. The policy of limiting 
the number of teachers to “enough of the best to 
supply the demand,” which has been steadily pur- 
sued for the past three years, is producing good re- 
sults that are manifest to all observers. ‘The plan of 
establishing a Central School in each township, which 
has been urged for several years past, is now fairly 
started. The North Beaver school, at Mt. Jackson, 
opened last December, has been a notable success. 
Thirty-six pupils of the highest grade, from six or 
seven sub-districts adjacent to the village, comp« sed 
the school. The work of the school was excellent, 
and highly satisfactory to the people of the township. 
Other localities have adopted the plan, and effort is 
being made to establish the system throughout the 
county. 
LycoMInc.—Supt. Riddell: At the May meeting 
of the “ Teachers’ Exchange,’”’ one hundred more 
diplomas were ordered. The issuing of diplomas to 
pupils who have finished the Common School course, 
is a great incentive to stay in school longer than they 
otherwise would. 
MiFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: 
recently been broken by the death of Mr. J. R. 


Our ranks have 
Elliott, an earnest and practical teacher—one who 
has labored long in the county with self-sacrificing 
zeal for the cause he loved. He served as a director 
of Armagh district for six years, and taught about 
twenty years in all. His last teaching was in the 
primary department of the Milroy Graded Schools 

a position which he filled well. He will be missed 
in the public school, in the teachers’ conference, in 
the church, and in the community. In the midst of 
his usefulness and in the manhood of his life he was 
summoned to go up higher. “Why?” comes well- 
ing up in our hearts. Nevertheless, we must bow 
submissively to Him who “ doeth all things well,” 
and who ruleth over the destinies of individuals as 
well as of nations. 

MONTGOMERY.—Supt. Hoffecker: The directors 
of West Conshohocken have established a course of 
study for their high school, and will issue diplomas 
this year to their first graduating class. Four high 
schools in the county now issue diplomas to their 

raduates, viz. Conshohocken, Bridgeport, Potts- 
own and West Conshohocken. 

MontTour.—Supt. F. C. Derr: The public schools 
are generally closed. Most of theteachers have done 
excellent work, and given more than an equivalent 
for the wages received. By request and direction of 
the Danville School Board, written examinations 
were held in the four high school classes; also in the 
senior classes of the four grammar schools, and sen- 
ior secondary schools. These examinations were 
quite thorough, and the result was alike creditable to 
teachers and pupils. We regret to chronicle the 
death of one of our youngest and best teachers, Miss 
Ida V. Grau, of Danville, Pa. 

NORTHAMPTON. — Supt. Werner: The interest 
manifested in the South Easton schools is encourag 
ing. The teachers are holding weekly institutes, and 
the directors have selected a fine location for the 
erection of a large school building. The schools of 
Bangor are also looking forward. The directors have 
in progress a new building with eight rooms at an 
estimated cost of $9,862. The lot cost $1,950. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: The grad- 
uating exercises of the Milton high school were pleas- 
ant and enthusiastic. Five members of the schoo] 
completed the prescribed course of study, passed the 
examination, and were graduated. There is a com- 
mendable spirit here prevalent in the interest of the 
public schools. Sunbury will build an addition to 
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the Central school-house. Watsontown is building a 
fine school-house. The year closes well. 

PERRY.—Supt. Flickinger: The only special 
feature of the month’s work was a printed circular to 
the teachers informing them of the necessity of a 
more thorough preparation for the coming examina- 
tions. I feel that it has accomplished good, for the 
reason that in several districts in which the teachers 
could not attend school, they have formed themselves 
into evening classes for mutual improvement. | 
have also discovered that the demand for better 
school-houses is becoming stronger. The “log 
cabin”’ is rapidly disappearing. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: The Freeburg Acad- 
emy is well filled with stydents, of whom the major- 
ity were successful teachers during the last term. 
The University Institute, located at Selinsgrove, held 
its commencement exercises during the last week of 
May. The progress made by the students during the 
year speaks well for the efficiency of its corps of in- 
structors, and the increased number in attendance is 
flattering to its managers. The Freeburg College of 
Music is now in session with a large attendance, rep- 
resenting six counties. In many districts summer 
subscription schools for primary pupils have been 
opened. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Nearly one-fourth 
of our schools have adopted the “continuous term,” 
but many rural districts still call for two terms of three 
months each. Some eight or ten select schools are 
now in operation. Such a county as ours is mainly 
depe ndent upon these, with the graded schools of the 
borcughs, for any special training of students for 
t-aching. Present salaries of teachers are too low to 
induce any considerable number of young people to 
attend Normal Schools or Seminaries for the purpose 
of becoming skilled in the “art of teaching,” and 
then to return to the county to do their work. We 
feel that the needs of the schools can be partially met 
by encouragement of these select schools within the 
county. 

TioGA.—Supt. Cass: On the 5th and 6th the 
Teachers’ Association met at Elkland, and the meet- 
ing was one of the most profitable ever held. The 
teachers seem to be getting down to the practical 
work of their profession. The papers read were on 
live subjects, and handled in a lively manner. The 
lecture by Hon. H. W. Williams was one of the 
grandest treats the teachers ever enjoyed—subject: 
“The Seen and the Unseen.”” The Branch Associa- 
tion, as it is termed, held a meeiing at Sabinsville, on 
the 19th and 20th. The meeting was very interest- 
ing indeed; but the main feature in this, as well as 
in the meetinz at Elkland, was the interest manifested 
by the directors and patrons of the schools. The 
people are being aroused by these convocations. 
Teachers, go on with the good work. Most of our 
graded and high schools have closed a very success- 
ful year’s work. The action taken by the Wellsboro 
Board is worthy the consideration of every board in 
the county. Each teacher was engaged for the com- 
ing year, before the school closed, at an increased 
salary, and public notice of the fact given at the 
This is a “new departure” in 
the right direction. May other Boards do like- 
! If directors will engage teachers for the 
year, instead of two or three times a year, fewer 
changes will take place, better work will be done, 
and a great amount of trouble and expense will be 
saved. I spent a very pleasant day in the Soldiers’ 
Orphan School at Mansfield, witnessing the annual 
examination. Let any. one who doubts the expe- 
diency of the institution or the efficiency of the work 
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done, call and see for himself, and all doubts will be 
removed. 

Union.—Supt. Burrows: The directors of White 
Deer have let the contract for the erection of a new 
graded school building at New Columbia. There 
will be two rooms, furnished with the best patent fur- 
niture. . The arrangements have also been made for 
another new first-class school-house in West Buffalo. 

VENANGO.—Supt. Prather : Cooperstown is getting 
ready for the erection of a fine large building. Suit- 
able grounds have been procured, and the work of 
building will soon begin. Irwin district is now 
erecting another large building of brick in the 

ones sub-district. Summer normal schools are now 
in session at a number of places in the county. 

WARREN.—Supt. Arird: Some of the leading cit- 
izens of Tidioute have offered to contribute two dol- 
lars for every dollar raised by taxation, as an endow- 
ment for the public school in that place. It isthought 
$30,000 will be raised. The citizens of Tidioute can 
well afford to pay a liberal tax for once. Clarendon 
borough has been organized in Mead township. A 
fine two-story building has recently been erected. 
Thére are three schools in the place at present, and 
more are needed. I was present at the closing exer- 
cises of schools in Youngsville and Warren. It was 
a rare treat to one interested in educational matters. 
The crowded halls showed how much the citizens 
were interested. The United Brethren have let a 
contract for the building of a college at Sugar Grove, 
for the purpose of educating young men for the min- 
istry of their church. 

Wayne-—Supt. Larrabee.: On the evening of 
May 17th the first graduating exercises of Hawley 
Graded school were held. The class consisted of 


eight members, and their performance reflected 


much honor upon themselves and the school. Sim- 
ilar exercises took place at Honesdale on the 26th 
inst. This class also numbered eight members. The 
exercises were very creditable, and were greeted by 
the largest audience ever assembled on a similar oc- 
casion. ‘The anniversary exercises of all the graded 
and high schools in the county have been very largely 
attended this year, and a very gratifyig interest mani- 
fested by the people. 

YorK.—Supt. Williams: A convention of teach- 
ers and friends of education met in the Court-house, 
May 27th, for the purpose of forming a Teachers’ 
Association. After a temporary organization, the 
convention passed a resolution condemning any co- 
ercive steps towards higher salaries. A committee 
on constitution and by-laws was appointed, and the 
meeting adjourned until September gth. Warrington 
has decided to build a new house; also Franklin and 
Lower Chanceford. 

BEAVER FALLs.—Supt. Knight: Our school closed 
one of the most prosperous sessions in its history, 
April 25th. Eight young ladies and one gentleman 
graduated from the High School department, and re- 
ceived the diplomas. The commencement was a 
complete success. Over ninety-five dollars was re- 
alized, which will be added to the library fund of the 
school. An election was held April 29th, granting 
the Board of Education the privilege of increasing 
the debt of the district, for the purpose of building 
another school-house. : 

CHESTER CiTy.—Supt. Foster: A series of meet- 
ings has been held under the auspices of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, in which prizes were 
awarded to scholars in our public schools for the best 
essays on Temperance. Aside from the moral good 
accamplished, I think an excellent stimulus has thus 
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been given to our scholars in the way of writing and 
composition ; the productions offered give evidence 
of thought and careful preparation. 

NorRRISTOWN.—Supt. Gotwals : The School Board 
has accepted the bequest made by Mr. Wm. McCann, 
deceased—$2,000 to be expended in fitting up a room 
in the De Kalb St. building and purchasing books, 
and $8,000 to be held in trust for its support. The 
library is for the use of the public, but under the 
control of the school directors. It is to be named 
the “McCann Library.”” I examined all the pupils 
in freehand drawing during the month. This branch 
of education is now taught in all our grades with 
very good results. The Chapter of the “ Agassiz 
Association” is in a flourishing condition. It is 
mainly composed of pupils of the high school. The 
members are much interested, and have already 
collected a large number of specimens. Its success 
is mainly due to the interest taken in it by the prin- 
cipal, Prof. Eisenhcwer. The anniversary exercises 
consisted of sketches and selections from different 
naturalists, read by the members. 

PHNIXVILLE.—Supt. Leister: Held my first ex- 
amination on the 20th of May. The class, generally, 
I consider ic have done well. All the directors 
were present, and all the teachers of the borough 
hold permanent certificates. 

SCRANTON.—Supt. Roney: The Board of Control 
have just purchased twenty cabinet organs for the 
use of the schools. 

SHAMOKIN.—Supt. Harpel: Our school term 
closed May 29th, and with it, we can safely say,a 
year of marked progress and fair result. The special 
progress of the year is most noticeable in writing, 
drawing, and language. The work of our primary 
schools is telling for good, and we begin to feel that 
our efforts in this direction have not been in vain. 
The last day was devoted to appropriate closing exer- 
cises. In the morning the pupils of the primary 
grades assembled in the G. A. R. Opera House, and 
spent two hours very pleasantly in class-drills, music, 
calisthenic songs, gymnastic, recitations, etc. The 
secondary and grammar departments held their ex- 
ercises in the afternoon. The order of exercises was 
similar to those of the morning, and they were 
witnessed by a large and intelligent audience. The 
efforts of the little folks were well appreciated. In 
the evening, our first annual High School Commence- 
ment took place. Every available seat in the opera 
house was occupied, and quite a large number were 
compelled to stand. The exercises were conducted 
with good taste, and the people were well pleased 
with our first effort. 

SHENANDOAH.—Supt. Bartch: During this month 
I conducted the annual examinations of the pupils. 
I am gratified to be able to say that they were more 
satisfactory, especially in the primary department, 
than any previously held since my connection with 
the schools. In many instances the pupils acquitted 
themselves remarkably well. That our system of 
oral instruction is producing good results, was plainly 
manifested in all the examinations. The schools 
closed June Ist. 

YorkK.—Supt. Shelly: The musical soiree during 
the closing week netted about $80, This, added to 
the receipts from previous entertainments, will supply 
reference books to the amount of $200 for the year. 
The neatness of manuscript work and the general 
accuracy of maps in Grammar grades, indicate a 
special advance upon any former year. The annual 
address, by State Supt. Higbee, was the feature of 
Commencement evening. 
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STARS TREMBLING O'ER US. 
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be- fore us, Moun-tainin shad-ow and 
to - mor-row, Rest soft-ly fall - ing o’er 
So let the past in for- 
All that we love, in thy 


1. Stars trembling o’er us, And sun - set 
2. Come not, pale Sor-row, Flee, flee till | 
"As the waves cov-er The depths we glide 0 - ver, 
4. Heav’n shines a - bove us, Bless all that love us,— 
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for-est a - sleep, 


eye-lids that weep; | nownthedim riv- er We float 

get - ful-ness sleep, 

ten-der-ness keep, 
Ft 
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breathe not! there’s peace on the deep, Speak not, ah, breathe not! there’s peace on the deep, 
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1. Birds are in the wood-land,birdsare on the tree, Mer - ry Spring is com - ing, 
2. Fruits are ripe in Au-tumn, leaves are sere and red, Then we glean the corn-fields, 
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glad of heart are we, Then come sport -ive breez - es, fields with flow’rsare gay, 

thank-ing God for bread, Then at last comes Win - ter, fieldsare cold and lorn, 
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In the woods we’re singing, thro’ the Summer day, In the woods we're sighing! theo? the Summer day. 
But there’s happy Christmas, when our Lord was born, Then there’s happy Christmas, when our Lord was 
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